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Shocks the Public into Attention 
by Violating Advertising Rules 


Nothing Gentle or Ladylike About Moxie Merchandising Methods, but 
They Make Volume and Profits Jump 


As Told to Henry Burwen 


By Frank M. Archer 


President, 


A TEST I frequently give our 
4 advertising is to ask market- 
ing men and business friends in 
touch with advertising how much 
they think we spend for advertis- 
ing. Almost invariably their esti- 
mate credits us with about ten 
times the actual figure. Our total 
expenditure in dollars is large. Yet 
we have, I believe, the smallest 
percentage of advertising expense 
to sales of any large concern in 
our line of business. 

The reason for this is that our 
methods of advertising are de- 
signed primarily to make people 
talk. We don’t follow many of 
the tenets of modern advertising. 
We are not greatly concerned 
about pretty pictures, nor are we 
sticklers for the “golden mean” in 
layout. We are concerned that 
every one of the many forms of 
idvertising we do should not 
merely attract attention, but should 
be so striking in presentation, so 
much out of the ordinary, as to set 
people’s tongues to wagging. 

We practice, in brief, methods 
of shocking the public into atten- 
tion. No smooth, honeyed stories 
or us. No gentle persistence. 
Our advertising is a succession of 
mpacts. By many marketing men 
it is not considered good, judged 
‘rom outside knowledge, but our 
peculiar methods I know have built 
our business. They caused it to 
erow from a tiny affair, started 
with $160 capital, to a business 








The Moxie Company 


$2,000,000. They have enabled us 
during the last three years to 
extend our activities from New 
England, in which we had confined 
our efforts for forty years, into 
nation-wide territory. They have 
been instrumental in blasting open 
the new ground without great 
difficulty. They have been respon- 
sible for increases in our Western 
business in 1931 running up to 
600 per cent. They have increased 
our New England business in 
1931 as well. They have worked 
in building up the sales of Pure- 
oxia beverages, which we took 
over three years ago, quite as ef- 
fectively as they have with Moxie. 
They enabled us to make 1931 
the best year in our history, both 
from the standpoint of sales and 
net profits. 

To illustrate our methods I will 
start with our newspaper adver- 
tising. That is a prominent part 
of our advertising effort, taking, 
together with outdoor advertising, 
about half our appropriation. We 
have no smooth, consistent sched- 
ules planned out for a half year 
in advance. We handle our ad- 
vertising in drives like flying 
shock troops. When, for example, 
we put out our “C” deal, which is 
an intermittent but frequent fea- 
ture of our merchandising by 
which the dealer for a certain 
limited period may get one case 
free with eight in return for a 
window display, we will rush | a 
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The Famous Moxie Boy as He 
Was Featured in a Newspaper 
Advertisement 


ing into a territory to back up the 
merchandising effort. A conven- 
tion or other special event in some 
city is a signal for an advertising 
charge. A territory which shows 
signs of weakness calls for a sur- 
prise attack. 

As our schedules are not laid 
out rigidly in advance, so only a 
small part of our copy is really 
prepared ahead. For not only do 
we leave ourselves free to fire 
away at any time or place we feel 
it is needed, but we are prepared 
to design the copy in whatever 
manner is timely and suitable to 
the occasion. It is one of our 
principles in newspaper advertis- 
ing, for example, to tie in with 
current events. 
which strikes the public interest is 
also news of the day for Moxie 
copy. The public’s attention to 
the one we aim to transfer to the 
other. 

Another principle we follow in 
our newspaper advertising is to 
make it unusual in size, shape and 
appearance. We disregard en- 
tirely all psychological conclusions 


News of the day_ 
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as to what constitutes balanced 
proportions. One of our recent 
runs displayed across the whole 
top of a newspaper page a black 
strip about three inches deep on 
which appeared in reverse just the 
word Moxie; while across the bot 
tom of the page ran a similar 
strip with the word Pureoxia. 
Again, we had designed a layout 
showing a series of shaded con- 
centric circles across which ran 
the name of the product. Playing 
with this shape, with the idea of 
making it odd in appearance, | 
clipped off a segment from the 
top of the circle. Instantly its 
shape became unusual—its stopping 
power appeared to be multiplied 

The name of the product is al 
ways the big thing about any oj 
these advertisements. We don’t 
believe in refined restraint when it 
comes to printing the name. It 
usually far outbalances everything 
else in the advertisement. Where 
supplementary copy is used it is 
merely incidental. 

Ne avoid the conventional! 
themes, pretty girl scenes and the 
like. We may use them occasion 
ally, but more likely than not it is 
because we have for the moment 
run out of unusual ideas. We 
favor, rather, devoting an adver 
tisement to such a tlieme as a new 
handy carton we recently brought 
out. The package is pictured and 
described, without any  supple- 
mentary setting for atmosphere 
We may run pictures of the Moxie 
“horsemobile” along with a newsy 
story of its purpose; or the Moxie 
boy with some brief interesting 
story about him. 


Maybe Not Beautiful 
—But Striking 


Typical of our unusual presen 
tations was a recent insertion in 
which we simply showed a photo- 
graph of a window display piece 
that we use—a bottle of Moxie set 
on a pedestal around which was 
built an architectural structure 
labeled “The Hall of Fame.” 
Later we took this same picture 
and combined it with the circular 
layout I have mentioned before 
It made an advertisement that 
(Continued on page 83) 
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ISLAND IN 1932 





26% Cents 


of every dollar 


0 FOOD 





Journal-Bulletin 


In Providence 





In Rhode Island 


of all families 
who read English 





Boston - New York - Chicago 














HODE ISLANDERS spend 13% 

more per capita than the national 
average for retail purchases, and 26% 
cents of every retail dollar goes to the 
food stores. 


This proportion, shown by the cen- 
sus, is 4 cents per dollar more than 
in the country as a whole. It does not 
include money spent in restaurants, 
nor in drug stores and general stores 
where food sales are a large item. 
Rhode Island’s total food bill is more 
than $86,000,000 a year. 


And in 1932 Rhode Islanders still 
have more than average money to 
spend, and more in reserve. This 
outstanding market is especially in- 
viting to food products. 





Representatives R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
San Francisco - Los Angeles - Seattle 
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Roll-Your-Own Now Featured 
in Chesterfield Advertising 


OGNIZANCE of the trend 

toward homemade cigarettes 
has been taken by the maker of 
Chesterfield cigarettes. The Liggett 
& Myers Tobacco Company also 
markets a number of brands of 
smoking tobacco which naturally 
stand to benefit from the factors 
which are giving incentive to the 
roll-your-own movement. 

These incentives, as reviewed in 
an article in Printers’ INK last 
week (“Cigarette Making Is Now 
Home Work”), are the desire on 
the part of the public to econo- 
mize and the restriction placed on 
machine-made cigarettes by State 
taxes. None of the large ciga- 
rette companies, it was reported, 
had done anything definite to meet 
the situation with advertising. Co- 
incident with appearance of the ar- 
ticle, Chesterfield made the subject 
the theme of an advertisement, re- 
produced below. 

Chesterfield chooses as its spokes- 
man a representative of a body 
which, by reputation and experi- 
ence, is expert in the matter of 


“Sure, Sailgf 


| Rell ey Orn” 





rolling your own. A gob tells the 
Chesterfield story to the public over 
the shoulder of another sailor. 
He tells how he got so good that 
he could roll his smokes single- 
handed, but he quit carrying the 
makings when he found there was 
no economy in it. 

This answer to the roll-your- 
own habit emphasizes the fact that 
a man spends so little on himself 
in the matter of cigarettes that he 
is entitled to the best. And, of 
course, he doesn’t get the best un- 
less he gets machine-made ciga- 
rettes which are uniformly rounded 
and filled. 

The producer of Chesterfield 
also makes Duke’s Mixture, Coun- 
try Gentleman, Corn Cake, Velvet 
and other brands of smoking to- 
bacco. These brands seek their 
share of trade from those who pre- 
fer to make their own cigarettes 
It isn’t expected that Chesterfield 
will make a drive against the com 
petition induced by the present in- 
creased popularity of homemacdc 
cigarettes. 
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Doing Things First 
No. 4 


Annual Small House Competition 


























All home building magazines, in the class field, have 
often presented the homes and gardens of multi- 
millionaires. These pictures are both neat and gaudy. 
They give the ordinary reader a feeling that he is 
attending an old-fashioned Hollywood superproduc- 
tion. And have just as little effect on his buying 
habits unless small houses are featured, too. 


House BeauTiFuL was the first, and remains today 
the only magazine that sponsors an annual Small 
House Competition, with awards to architects and 
builders. 


Practically every prominent architect in America has 
sent his work to this competition. Results are cumu- 
lative. House Beautirut’s high standard among 
architects and builders has been earned by doing this 
job solidly and well. 


Have you a product that would benefit by being 
specified by architects and widely used by builders? 
Then House Beautirut is the magazine to use. 
You buy wide circulation among readers who can 
respond—and you sink your message deep into the 
consciousness of those professionals who can make 
or break your sales. : 


House Beaulitul 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York 


8 ARLINGTON STREET - - - == = BOSTON 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
Member of the National Shelter Group 











J. WALTER 
THOMPSON 


COMPANY 
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Product research + Study of markets and 
merchandising - Complete advertising service in 
newspapers, magazines, radio, and outdoor. 
An organization of more than eleven hundred 
people, located in twenty-two offices in 


the market centers of the world 


NEW YORK - 120 Lexington Avenue + 1 Wall Street 


CHICAGO + 1410 North Michigan Avenue 


SAN FRANCISCO - BOSTON - CINCINNATI -: ST. LOUIS 
LOS ANGELES - MONTREAL + TORONTO ~ =: London 
Paris + Madrid + Stockholm - Copenhagen + Berlin + Antwerp 


Sao Paulo - Buenos Aires + Port Elizabeth - Bombay + Sydney 
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Re-employment Drive Under Way 


American Legion, American Federation of Labor, Association of National 
Advertisers and Others in Co-operation for National Effort 


By Roy Dickinson 


HE drive to put men back at 

work and to create work by 
local effort, which was mentioned 
in last week’s issue of PRINTERS’ 
INK, is now under way on a na- 
tional scale. 

The general plan in brief is two- 
fold. 


1. To urge local manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers to add 
men to their pay-rolls with the 
idea that more men at work means 
less fear, more purchasing power. 


Many large manufacturers with 
a surplus have decided that the 
time is ripe to invest part of it in 
giving work. In some cases work 
will be divided. In others the six- 
hour day will be started. In still 
other cases manufacturers, now in 
the red, are making a contribution 
in the form of work, in the hope 
that if a million men who can em- 
ploy labor will add from one to 
1,000 men (in cases of great in- 
dustrial companies), the fear com- 
plex will disappear, and hoarded 
dollars will come out into circu- 
lation. 


2. To create work locally. 


There have been many plans used 
in individual cities to create work 
which have proved successful. 

The Muncie, Ind., Plan has been 
described in Printers’ INK.* 

In Rochester, N. Y., the Ameri- 
can Legion, in co-operation with 
other groups, called on every prop- 
erty owner to pledge a certain 
amount of repair and improvement 
work. Within three weeks almost 
$5,000,000 worth of work had beerr 
created. 

In the Buffalo plan, also suc- 
cessful, each city block co-operated 
to create work hours by hiring men 
to do all the odd jobs for each 
block. 


*“What Muncie Is Doing, Other 
Cities Can Do,” June 11, 1931; “Crea- 
tors of Work,” June 18, 1931; The 
Muncie Plan Grows,” June 25, 1931. 
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All such: plans, helpful to the in- 
dividual community, cannot help in 
the national picture unless all are 
worked simultaneously with a na- 
tional advertising and _ publicity 
drive behind the effort. 

In both these efforts—(a) re- 
employment. (b) creation of work 
—the local Legion Commander is 
to call an organization committec 
meeting, securing as _ his local 
helpers the heads of the local 
newspapers and radio stations and 
presidents of the Chamber oi 
Commerce, Rotary, Kiwanis, am 
other clubs. 

The Association of National Ad 
vertisers, which has been active 
for some time in working on sucl 
a plan for united effort, is co 
operating actively in the present 
plan and Lee H. Bristol is heading 
the division of advertising. 

Frederick Murphy, publisher oi 
the Minneapolis Tribune, has ac 
cepted the chairmanship of th 
news division and publishers in all 
parts of the country are being in- 
vited to join local committees. Ac- 
ceptances are being received at the 
rate of 100 a day. 

Radio broadcasting companies 
will also co-operate, as will the 
publishers of magazines and busi- 
ness papers. 

Charles S. Hart, business man- 
ager of Elks Magazine, who han- 
dled film work for the Govern- 
ment during the war, has been 
made chairman of the film division 

Matthew Woll, vice-president of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
heads the Division of Labor of 
this united effort. Divisions of 
church work and women’s clubs are 
also being organized to co-operate 
in each city and town. 

Another important division of 
the re-employment drive is that of 
Industrial Organization. A group 
of leaders of industry are to head 
each division and announcements 
are soon expected which will indi- 
cate that some of the largest em- 
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ployers of labor are going to take 
the lead in this definite movement 
to re-employ workers. 

Carl Byoir is acting as organiza- 
tion manager of the combined 
groups. 

All the war time devices to 
stimulate united action, such as 
posters, speakers and advertising, 
will be used. 

In addition, and because the war 
time simile is considered an actual 
condition, a service flag will be 
awarded by the Legion to those 
manufacturers who co-operate in 
re-employing men during the drive. 

Members of the American 
Legion’s National Employment 
Commission are: 

Henry L. Stevens, Jr., National 
Commander, American Legion; 
Mark T. McKee, Executive Secre 
tary American Legion; General W. 
W. Atterbury, president, Pennsy]- 
vania Railroad; Kermit Roosevelt, 
vice-president, International Mer- 
cantile Marine; Marshall Field, 3d, 


Field, Glore & Company; C. M. 
Chester, Jr., president, General 
Foods Corp.; General James A. 


Harbord, chairman, Radio Corpo- 
ration of America; Palmer FE. 
Pierce, assistant to the president, 
Standard Oil Company of N. | 
George L. Berry, president, In- 
ternational Printing Pressmen’s 
Union; Percy Tetlow, United 
Mine Workers of America; Ed- 
ward L. Sullivan, president, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men; George S. Long, Weyer- 
hauser Lumber Company; Louis 
J. Kanitz, vice-president, Conti- 
nental Motors Company; H. V. 
Engh, vice-president, Anaconda 
Wire and Cable Company; Lee H. 
Bristol, president, Association of 
National Advertisers, and vice 
president, Bristol-Myers Company ; 
Charles T. H. Johnson, president, 
Botany Mills; and Roy Dickinson, 
vice-president of Printers’ INK. 
In connection with this national 
effort the recent words of George 
S. Harrison, Governor of the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank, are 
significant. He said on January 8 
at the mid-winter conference of 
the New York State Bankers As- 
sociation : 
“The machinery to stop this de- 
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flation and gradually to build up a 
structure of sound values and 
sound business is available. What 
we need is to release the brakes, to 
dispel the wholly unreasoning fear 
that grips the world. We need a 


restoration of confidence in our- 
selves and the courage to go 
GaN, .« + « 


“One thing is certain, deflation 
of credit must stop if we hope to 
see an early turn in the tide. The 
Federal Reserve banks alone cannot 
check it. You alone cannot cheek 
it, nor can the public alone check 
it, but all of us combined can do so 
and must do so.” 

Release of the brakes on buying 
power, a return of confidence, dis- 
pelling of unreasoning fear can 
come only through re-employment 
of some of the 7,000,000 men now 
out of work. 

Several of America’s largest and 
most powerful organizations are 
said to be ready to lead the way in 
this effort. 

The automobile industry, by its 
courage and refusal to adopt a de 
featist attitude, has won the ad 
miration of the country and mad 
to look ridiculous the attitude oi 
those economists who insist we 
must get back to a horse and buggy 
standard before we can go ahead 

If a few big leaders of industry 
will now lead the way, making a 
money sacrifice temporarily to add 
men to their pay-rolls, other smaller 
manufacturers will follow, the 
local drives will add hundreds of 
thousands more to the list of thos« 
able to buy, and the wheels of in- 
dustry will once more be set i 
motion. 

The great machine to carry thx 
news of courage is all geared uj 
and ready to go. Let the leader 
now step forward. 

It is their one big chance to pull 
out of this morass. 


Mavis Account to 


Calkins & Holden 


The Mavis Bottling Company « 
America, New York, has appointed Calk 
ins & Holden, Inc., advertising agen 


of that city, to direct the advertising « 
its line of beverages. (atowse Coal Ta 
Products, New York, have also appointe 
Calkins & Holden to direct the adverti 
ing of their products. 
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Supreme in Milwaukee 
By a 79% Margin! 


i 1931, The Milwaukee Journal 
published 79% more advertising 
than the Milwaukee combination papers. 













| Papers Papers 
8,231,273 5524,502 
Lines Liew 




















Total Advertising 


Does not include American Weekly linage 


Retail Advertising 





























Combination. ination 
1116 296 ein 
Classified Advertising General Advertising 


Does not include American Weekly linage. 
Year in and year out, linage records of Milwau- 
kee papers offer conclusive proof that The 
Journal sells more goods of every type, at a 
lower cost per sale, than any other Milwaukee 
newspaper or combination of newspapers. 
Concentrate in The Journal in 1932! 


© MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
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FIRST BY MERIT 















Covers More Than 80% of the Buying Power in Greater Milwaukee 
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DEPARTMEN}DI 
FIVE MILLIOVIN 





lean years and fat, the 
partment store makes « 


fundamental demand of the medium he uses... 


it produce SALES, immediately and at a profit. 


Year after year, these stores make The Daily N 


their first choice in Chicago. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA DETROIT FRANCISCt 
Palmolive Building Record Bidg. New Center 8 
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bad,fres placed FIVE MILLION lines of advertising in 
e Chicago Daily News ...a greater amount than 
both morning newspapers combined, greater 
n in all other evening newspapers combined. 
eteen thirty-two is a good year for the general 
ertiser to scan his lists with the 


he fundamental standard in 


d. 


LGHAILY NEWS 


Y CONSTIED EVENING CIRCULATION . 


Financial Advertising Offices 
DETROIT FRANCISCO NEW YORK CHICAGO 


ew Center "Badnock Bidg. 165 Broadway 29 S. LaSalle Street 
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The Oklahoman and Times are 


INDISPENSABLE 


in promoting automobile sales 


in the Oklahoma City Market 





HE Oklahoman and Times proved to be easily the most 
effective mediums in the Oklahoma City Market through 
which to promote automobile sales in 1931. 

Out of the thirty-one new passenger car accounts carrying 
advertising schedules in Oklahoma City newspapers during 1931, 
eleven appeared exclusively in the Oklahoman and Times. Six 
more became exclusive after the first six months. No other Okla- 
homa City newspaper carried an automobile account exclusively. 

The complete advertising schedules of twenty-two out of the 
thirty-one accounts were carried by the Oklahoman and Times. 

In 1932, automobiles will be sold in the Oklahoma City Market 
at the lowest cost per unit by those advertisers who concentrate 
their sales promotion in the Oklahoman and Times. 


the DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHQMA Y TIMES 


OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN RADIOPHONE WKY 
: & Kate Jpecak Agency Raprusentatirt. 
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Woolworth Buys a Half Million 


“Just a Few Towels” 


Dollars’ Worth from Cannon, and 


Thereon Hangs a Significant Merchandising Story 


By Andrew M. Howe 


"T‘HE F. W. Woolworth Com- 
pany has purchased from the 
annon Mills more then $500,000 
vorth of towels. This is reported 
be the largest single order ever 
laced by the chain. The Wool- 
worth stores will sell within the 
next few months literally millions 
towels. The first sale is being 
ld this week in the New York 
district, which includes Greater 
New York, Long Island and West- 
iester. 


Towels and More Towels 
on Display 


Anyone who has visited one of 
tlle stores this week has seen more 
Cannon towels than anyone would 
think it was possible to display. 
lhey are stacked in piles on the 
counters, and arranged in fancy 
lesigns on the moulding all around 
the stores. Everywhere you look 
in an Eastern district store you see 
towels and more towels. 

All bear the Cannon label and 
are of exceptionally fine quality. 
There is almost every size imagi- 
nable, all the way up to 24 by 48 
horder colors and a large assort- 
ment of wash cloths, and huck 
towels. Yet each one of these, re- 

irdless of size, is being sold for 
10 cents. 

Seldom have these stores offered 
such values. Some of the towels 


would retail ordinarily in other 
stores for as high as 50 or 60 
cents, 


Advance information of this sale 
ume to Printers’ INK some time 
ico. Woolworth executives, when 
1estioned, admitted that “a few 
towels” had heen purchased but 
denied that the sale was to be 
anything unusual. Woolworth, 
they said, had been selling Cannon 
towels for some time. 

Cannon Mills, naturally, replied 
that any information about the 
sile would have to come from 
\Voolworth. 

Although one of the chain’s of- 





ficials had told me that “no spe- 
cial sale was going to be held,” a 
visit to several of the larger Wool- 
worth stores in New York revealed 
preparations for a towel sale that 
promised to be worth talking about. 
Piles of towels were in evidence; 
signs announcing the coming event 
and giving the date, January 18 
to 23, were on display everywhere. 
Store managers, when questioned, 
admitted that the coming sale 
would be probably the greatest 
thing of its kind that they had 
ever held. Individual stores had 
held Cannon towel sales on pre- 
vious occasions but this was to 
be the first time that all of the 
stores, in this one Eastern district 
were to hold a sale almost simul- 
taneously. 

On the very night of the day 
on which I made my inquiries at 
the Woolworth headquarters, a spe- 
cial meeting was held to acquaint 
the Greater New York store man- 
agers with the details of the com- 
ing event. Most of the store man- 
agers, so it was reported, expressed 
enthusiasm over the sale, but a 
few were doubtful of its value. As 
one store manager said: “I never 
like to sell anything at a loss.” 

Another effort to reach those re- 
sponsible for the sale resulted in 
an interview with T. Parson, 
president of Woolworth. 


One of the Largest 
Single Item Orders 


It was explained to Mr. Par- 
son that Printers’ INK would 
like to have from him some fig- 
ures and facts on the sale. He 
agreed that the sale was an un- 
usually large one, and that the or- 
der placed with Cannon was prob- 
ably one of the largest orders ever 
placed for a single item. 

His answer to a question on 
whether or not some of these 
towels would he sold in Wool- 
worth stores at a loss was evasive. 
He said the towels were not pur- 
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One Woolworth Store Handed These Leaflets to Customers 
the Week Before the Big Cannon Towel Event 


chased individually but in a large 
lot which included towels of 
various sizes. The total cost, he 
said, was “over a half million dol- 
lars.” 

“Most of the department stores 
are holding white sales this 
month,” he said, “and it was only 
natural that we should also fea- 
ture towels. The buyer made this 
special purchase and the individual 
districts are to decide when their 
sales should be held. The store 
managers do not have a choice in 
this instance. They must hold this 
Cannon towel sale if instructed to 
do so by the district office. Of 
course, certain local conditions may 
make it inadvisable to hold the 
sale the same week in every store. 
If a carnival, for instance, is in 
town during that week it would 
not be advisable to hold the sale 
at that time. This is up to the store 
manager to determine. 

“We have never attempted to 
dictate to any great extent to our 
store managers. They must have 
liberty to meet local conditions and 
run their stores largely as they 
see fit. Should we dictate to them 
they would be likely to lose their 
initiative. 

“The store managers have been 
notified of this Cannon towel pur- 
chase and it is up to them to de- 
termine how many towels they 


. women do not 


think they can sell in their indi 
vidual stores. 

“We do not buy, as a rule, things 
by the item. A mill may come io 
us and say it has such and such a 
quantity of towels or other goods 
and then we buy the whole lot at 
a set figure. In this lot there may 
be some large items that would 
ordinarily sell for a higher figure 
or some smaller ones that would 
sell at a lower figure. I can re 
member when we would purchasc 
a set of dishes at so much per set 
In that set would be, perhaps, an 
exceptionally large dish as well as 
some much smaller items. We 
didn't say we would give so much 
for the large dish and so much for 
the smaller ones, but merely paid 
for the whole set. 

“To be sure, some of the towels 
in this Cannon purchase are un 
usually large. We naturally won't 
sell all of these large ones in one 
store. There is a demand for all 
the different sized towels. Many 
want the large 
towels. I can remember on one 
occasion when it was almost im- 
possible to sell these large towels 
because the women in a particular 
neighborhood were all stocked up 
on this size. That is why it is 
necessary for our managers t 
carry all sizes in stock.” 

Although Mr. Parson seemed re- 
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luctant to admit it, of course many 
if the towels in this sale are being 
s sold at a loss. It stands to reason 
that a towel 24 by 48 inches, of 
xceptionally good grade, cannot 
e sold for 10 cents at a profit. 
\Vhile Woolworth may have made 

, blanket purchase of an entire lot 
of towels of various sizes, these 
towels are being passed on to the 
individual store managers at so 
much per towel, or rather per 
dozen, of the different sizes. The 
prices for these towels range from 
95 cents a dozen to $1.86 a dozen. 
lt is obvious that even at the 95- 
cent figure, the stores will be un- 
able to make any great profit and 
that a large number of the towels 
will be sold at a loss. 

The Woolworth stores have been 
carrying Cannon towels for some 
time. Individual stores have held 
fairly large sales of them. In 
fact, a few individual stores re- 
cently held test sales before the 
nation-wide sale was determined 
upon. 

Sales held in the past, other than 
the test sales, did not offer the 
same quality towel that is being 
sold now, ‘however. The range in 
prices on the regular Cannon 
towel list that store managers or- 
der from throughout the year is 
from 85 cents to $1.10 a dozen. 
Even at these figures the profit on 
these items is not great. 

The present towel sale is the 
application on a very large scale 
of the famous Woolworth prin- 
ciple of loss-leader selling or, as 
this chain prefers to call it, high- 
cost merchandise. Each store is al- 
lowed a certain percentage of its 
sales for this purpose. The man- 
ager can buy the high-cost items 
out of his “advertising allowance.” 
The larger Cannon towels are typi- 
cal no-profit leaders. 


Woolworth’s Substitute 
for Advertising 


The use of high-cost merchan- 
dise is Woolworth’s substitute for 
advertising. By featuring special 
bargains the individual stores are 
able to draw into them crowds of 
people who are supposed to buy 
other items as well as the specials. 

It is the application of the old 
retailing principle, big profit, small 
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profit, no profit. I have been told 
that there is considerable disagree- 
ment among the executives of the 
Woolworth organization on this 
one topic. The question is not so 
much the value of the high-cost 
merchandise idea, but the extent 
to which it should be applied. 
Woolworth has, on occasion, al- 
lowed its store managers to sell 
items at 10 cents for which they 
paid 50 cents. 

The featuring of high-cost mer- 
chandise in the stores is a bone of 
contention among the store man- 
agers, also, as the remark of the 
manager who said that he did not 
approve of ever selling anything at 
a loss, would indicate. This man- 
ager says that such a sale as this 
Cannon sale disrupts the whole 
store, not only during the week in 
which it is held, but for some days 
previous to it and afterward. 


January Ideal Month 
for White Sale 


Another store manager, how- 
ever, reported that he was highly 
in favor of the sale. He is one of 
those who conducted one of the 
test sales on Cannon towels. He 
found that they moved rapidly and 
drew people into the store. Jan- 
uary, he thinks, is an ideal month 
for such a sale. “Too often,” he 
said, “sales are held during the 
wrong month. The time to hold 
special sales is when business is at 
a low ebb. The temptation, how- 
ever, is to hold them when sales 
of other items are booming.” 

Probably part of the explanation 
for so many Woolworth stores fea- 
turing special items during boom 
months rather than during dull 
ones lies in the advertising allow- 
ance just discussed. When sales 
are low, naturally the store man 
ager’s percentage which he is al- 
lowed for high-cost merchandise is 
also low and he, therefore, is 
limited in the amount he can pur- 
chase. 

_ In any event, this Cannon sale 
is a gigantic one. The New York 
store managers are playing it up 
for all it is worth and other stores 
throughout the country soon will 
be. Cannon offered to supply the 
stores with special advertising ma- 
terial, but Woolworth prefers to 
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upon its mass display 
One of the simple Wool- 
display reads: 


depend 

methods. 
worth signs on 
“Thirty carloads Cannon towels 
received by F. W. Woolworth 
stores in Greater New York, Long 
Island and Westchester. Look for 
the Cannon label.’ 

The Cannon name is being em- 
phasized. The Cannon label ap- 
pears on each and every towel 
and wash cloth and Woolworth is 
capitalizing to considerable extent 
the national advertising that has 
been put back of Cannon towels 
for so many years. 


Will Other Cannon Dealers 
Complain About Sale? 


The question naturally arises as 
to what Cannon’s other dealers will 
think about this Woolworth sale 
Some of them won't like it of 
course. One buyer for a New York 
store that handles large quantities 
of Cannon towels said that he in- 
tends to watch this sale carefully. 
“T cannot say now, of course, what 
action we may take,” he informed 
me. “You can be certain, though, 
that we will take the matter up 
with Cannon the next time we or- 
der. If we think that Woolworth 
obtained a special price, better 
than that which we are getting, 
we'll make some demands our- 
selves. It is possible, if these sale 
towels are equal in quality to those 
for which we are forced to charge 
considerably more than 10 cents, 
that we will take even more drastic 
steps.” 

It will be no new experience for 
Cannon to have a New York buyer 
attempt to get a better price. It 
should be hardened to that expe- 
rience and should know all the 
answers by this time. It isn't 
likely that the company expected 
to put through this sale to Wool- 
worth without getting some kicks 
from retailers. 


Cannon has an enviable reputa- 


tion in the textile industry for 
keeping its dealers happy even 
though it sells to all classes from 
the 10-cent store up to the highest 
priced specialty shop. The com- 
pany guards this reputation care- 
fully and undoubtedly took this 


big order with its eyes open. 
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While this is probably the larg 
est single order that Cannon has 
ever received it is by no means 
the only big one it has handled 
Woolworth, in fact, bought mor 
towels, so I understand, from Can 
non in 1929 for the chain’s fiftiet! 
anniversary sale than are involve: 
in this present order. But the 
towels for this sale are to be de 
livered during a shorter period o 
time. 

Probably one of the principa! 
reasons for Cannon’s success i 
keeping competing retailers happ) 
is its policy of making up most larg: 
orders especially for each buyer 
The company keeps stocks low ani 
is able to make up individual ck 
signs on short notice. It is re 
ported that some 4,000 different 
designs have been used on Cannon 
towels. This makes it difficult, al 
most impossible in fact, for con- 
sumers to compare the ‘quality of 
the Cannon towels offered by dii 
ferent retailers. One store may 
sell a towel with a pink border oi 
three fine stripes for 39 cents, 
while another store will sell il: 
same quality towel at 50 cents. But 
the latter’s towels will have blu 
borders of two broad stripes. N: 
one but an expert could identify 
them as the same quality towels 
This makes it possible for retailers 
to take a small profit or a lar: 
one as they see fit. There is, the 
retically at least, no price compet 
tion. 


Little Danger of 
Saturating Market 


Then, too, dealers have come t 
realize that there is little danger 
of ever saturating a community 
with towels. No matter how many 
sales are held or how many towels 
sold, there always seems to be a 
ready market for the next batc! 
This was proved in Chicago son 
time ago when one department 


store sold some 30,000 Genes 
towels. Impressed by the succes 
of this event, other stores fol- 


lowed along with special sales and 
these were all absorbed quickly. It 
was only natural to expect a slack 
period after these sales, but the 
demand for towels was strong im 
mediately afterward. 
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_S Profitable sales in 1932 will be made in selected mar- 
ell th kets where it is possible to do a thorough advertising 
ts. But and selling job at a reasonable cost. The Indianapolis 
e 7 Radius (Indianapolis and the surrounding 70-mile 
deatif area economically dominated by it) meets these 
ree requirements at every point. Here are upward of two 
etailers million consumers... 92 per cent native born white 
a lars . - - 98.7 per cent literate. There are no racial and lan- 
thes guage problems. Living standards are uniformly high. 
— Purchasing power is more evenly distributed. 
The Indianapolis Radius can be thoroughly cultivated 
through one dominant newspaper for only one eco- 
‘ome ti nomical advertising investment. For 37 consecutive 
dange" years The News has been first in advertising in Indian- 
po apolis. It is the home newspaper of the market... 
Prawn 3 delivered to the home ... read in the home... 
1 be aff depended upon as the family buying guid’. In cover- 
+ bate! age ... in reader confidence and responsiveness .. . 
jo sone in its long history of proved productivity .. .The News 
- ,{ is amply equipped to sell the Indianapolis Radius for 
success) YOu, Cconomically and profitably ... ALONE. 
ie von! Member Major Market Newspapers, Inc. 


ae : 3 THE 
mi | INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


New York: DAN A. CARROLL, 110 E. 42nd St. "Chicago: J. E. LUTZ, Lake Michigan Bidg. 
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“Fortune” . . 


More powerful... 
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Excerpt from an advertisement of Young & Rubicam in 
. “do not confuse strength with BULK. 
is SKILL that commands action.” 


—_ 





















AGREE. Gone are the days 
hen wide-spread, bulk circula- 
ions were bought only to create 
‘consciousness’” or ‘‘back- 
Today demands the 


tmost skill in aiming sales ef- 


round.” 


ort at a market that can buy, 


nd will, 


t is an essential part of the 
usiness of the Rodney E. Boone 
rganization to make these mar- 
ets distinguishable. Trained 
rchandising men make over 
If a million yearly calls. On- 
he-spot surveys are constantly 
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conducted for advertisers and 
for agencies. 


Results have been immediate. A 
food manufacturer doubled his 
sales. A maker of cosmetics re- 
vamped his dealer organization 
most profitably. An automobile 
company saved 3 months’ work 
because of closer knowledge of 
market conditions. 


The Boone Man can tell you 
many similar instances . . . but, 
more to the point, he will talk 
his eleven great markets of 
23,000,000 buyers as applied to 
your own particular case. 


BOONE MAN 


nes-Union 
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Journal! 
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Courtesy Chrysler Motor Corporation 
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PASSENGER CARS IN USE 


IN THE US. AT THE END OF 1929 AND 193! 


GROUPED ACCORDING TO AGE 


MOTE FIGURES SHOW CARS IN USE IN THOUSANDS 
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CCORDING to the chart 
eA above, compiled by 

John K. Scoville of the 
Chrysler Motor Corporation, 
there are 10,758,000 automobiles 
of four years of age and less in 
use in the United States today. 
Again, according to the same 
authority, 24% of a cross sec- 
tion of car owners have indi- 
cated their intention to buy 
automobiles in 1932. This would 
mean a replacement need of 
2,600,000, or 30% greater than 
in 1931. At the present mo- 


ment employment is higher in 
Detroit than it was in the same 
period of 1931, with every 
promise that it will continue to 
remain higher. It is not un- 
reasonable to believe, as many 
economists have been quoted, 
that Detroit may lead the re- 
covery. At any rate, Detroit, 
America’s fourth market, offers 
a great advertising opportunity 
in 1932, for you can cover 71% 
of all homes with incomes of 
$3,000 and over by use of The 
News alone. 


The Detroit News 


New York 
I, A. KLEIN, INC. 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


Chicago 
J. E. LUTZ 
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1932’s Best Seller May Be in Your 
Own Factory 


American Life Has Been Revolutionized—and American Merchandise 
Must Be Revolutionized, Too 


By C. B. 


OWN South there’s a farmer 
who has developed quite a 
business selling peeled potatoes. 
Seeman Brothers bring out new 
potatoes, peeled, cooked and canned 
whole. Another large wholesaler 
offers Italian style peeled toma- 


Larrabee 


of products that are almost entirely 
prepared for the consumer. The 
significant fact is not that the idea 
is old, however, but that, although 
it is old, its possibilities have by 
no means been plumbed. 





toes. 

A company of flour millers, 
Ballard & Ballard, in Louisville, 
Kentucky, saw the possibilities 
in the modern methods of store 
refrigeration and began to dis- 
tribute ready-mixed biscuits. All 
the consumer has to do is to 
take them out of the can and 
put them in her oven to cook. 
Distribution of the product on a 
national scale has now been 
taken over by the Kraft-Phenix 
Cheese Corporation. 

One of the select group of 
companies showing greater net 
profits in 1931 than in 1930 is 
3erth Robert-Gross, Inc. This 
company manufactures semi-fin- 
ished dresses, dresses on which 
all the difficult sewing is done 
but which have to be finally put 
together by the woman. 

In the food industry there are 
dozens of other examples of 
manufacturers who have found 
the sales possibilities in carry- 
ing the manufacturing process 
one or two steps beyond where 





It Makes Ginger Bread 


and 


Other 
Good 
Things 


This new product, besides making quickly and 
easily the best of ginger bread, makes other 
good things, makes them swiftly, makes them 
just as good too. From a can of Duff's Ginger 
Bread Mix the housewife can make also wafiles, 
layer cakes, drop cakes and a number of nice 
desserts. 

Besides taking the drudgery out of making 
ginger bread this flour takes it out of a lot 
of the other baking for the family. All the 
ingredients are in this one flour; just add water, 


mix, bake—that’s all. 


Let us send you a can for a personal trial and 
with it a booklet to tell of all the things Duff's 
Ginger Bread Mix will make. It is more than 
a one cake flour. When you have tried it per- 
sonally then we have a plan to let you try it 
with your customers to convince yourself that 
they like it as well as you do. 





Deff's Ginger Bread Mix is “money backed”; bey it 
and if you don't sell it you can have your money back. 


P. DUFF & SONS, INC. 
Pittsburgh, Fa. 
Canners of Duff's Molasses 








it has been carried under tradi- Co 
tional methods and are cashing ~ 
in on their willingness to help 

the consumer. 

All of this suggests that one of 
the sales-making ideas for 1932 
will be found in doing just a little 
more to the product than has ever 
been done before. 

Of course, there is nothing new 
in the basic idea. One of the big- 
gest food companies of all, Camp- 
hell, has been saving women trou- 
ble for years. Prepared pancake 
lour is an old development. Every 
‘rocer carries on his shelves plenty 


py That Tells Dealers About a Short- 
Cut Product 


Right now there is a lot of dis- 
cussion concerning the new prod- 
ucts that are going to take business 
out of its present valley. In- 
dustries are looking about for some 
product like the automobile or the 
radio that will do what those 
products did in their periods of 
great growth. It is all very well 
to look about for such products 
and to turn hopefully to air-condi- 
tioning, television or other poten- 

25 
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tial industrial giants of the next 
decade. On the other hand, will 
it not be just as well for most man- 
ufacturers to turn their gazes from 
distant horizons and scrutinize very 
carefully the possibilities that lie 
within the confines of their own 
factory walls? 

It is a fact that most so-called 
new ideas are merely extensions of 
old ideas. Several executives who 
have become famous for their abil- 
ity to find new things cheerfully 
admit that their gift is not that of 
originality but rather that of skil- 
ful adaptation. They are in reality 
ethical plagiarists—going into other 
industries for sound methods that 
can be adapted to their own. 

The decade from 1920 to 1930 
saw tremendous developments in 
various industries. The frosted 
food business, applied first to the 
backward fishing industry, called 
upon electrical refrigeration, an- 
other development of the busy 
decade of the ’20’s, and now prom- 
ises to revolutionize the food in- 
dustry. The revolution will come 
not alone from the sale of frosted 
foods, but also from the oppor- 
tunities that store refrigeration 
gives to manufacturers outside the 
frosted food industry to adopt re- 
frigeration as a sales aid to their 
products. 


Farm Women Have 
Changed Buying Habits 


The automobile made possible 
good roads which, in turn, remade 
marketing maps. Electricity and 
power on the farm have turned 
farm living and buying conditions 
upside down. One indication of 
this was a farm survey made sev- 
eral years ago by the Standard 
Farm Paper group. This showed 
that within a few short years farm 
women had almost completely 
changed many of their buying 
habits. Imagine, for instance, the 
farm woman of 1900 buying pre- 
pared pancake flour. Further than 
that, imagine her buying it in small 


packages. ’ 
City life has undergone similar 
marked changes. The building 


boom of the ’20’s resulted in the 
erection of thousands of apartment 
houses and the consequent hegira 
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of millions of families to small 
housekeeping quarters. This meant 
an unusual impetus for compactly 
packed products and for ingenious 
labor-saving devices. 

During the ’20’s we witnessed an 
unparalleled growth in suburban 
areas around great cities. The 
large house faded out of the pic- 
ture and the small house came into 
being. 


1920 Ideas and Products 
Aren’t Best Today 


Thus almost within the limits of 
a single decade American life un- 
derwent changes that many manu- 
facturers can’t yet realize fully. 
The two lean years of 1930 and 
1931 have unquestionably slowed 
down the rate of change, but they 
have not turned conditions back 
upon themselves so that we shall 
go back to old ways of living. 
If the frontier theory of history 
is correct, there will be a slowing 
down of -development—but the 
manufacturer who is doing busi- 
ness with a 1920 product and 1920 
ideas will not get to the limits of 
his sales potentialities in the next 
decade. 

This brings us 
Southern farmer 
veloped quite a business selling 
peeled potatoes. Perhaps your 
own business can build new pos- 
sibilities by peeling its potatoes. 

Is there one more step that can 
be taken to prepare the product 
for the consumer? Is there some 
variation of the product that will 
open new markets? There were 
plenty of women buying biscuits 
from bakers just as there were 
plenty of women buying the in- 
gredients to make biscuits when 
Ballard & Ballard saw the possi- 
bilities of OvenReady biscuits. 
The development of Quick Quaker 
Oats didn’t kill the market for the 
old type of rolled oats. It did put 
oatmeal on thousands of breakfast 
tables where it wasn’t being found 
because women didn’t have the 
time to make or wouldn’t go to 
the trouble of making old-fashioned 
oatmeal porridge. 

Therefore, for 1932 maybe a 
pretty good slogan would be, “Look 
for potatoes to peel.” 
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Sometimes It’s Best to Use Axe 
on Obsolete Merchandise 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


We manufacture and sell through our 
own engineers a complete line of indus- 
trial instruments. These are made to 
order and except for a few items they 
cannot be stocked. On a certain per cent 
of our orders changes in specifications 
are made after the instruments have 
been built. For the past two years in- 
stead of junking these instruments, we 
have attempted to sell them at a special 
price. 

We are now considering advertising 
them in the classified sections of trade 
papers in the same manner as used in- 
struments are advertised. 

Do you know of any other manufac- 
turing companies who advertise “used’”’ 
equipment over their own name in com- 
petition with their regular products? 
Perhaps you know of a better way of 
disposing of these orphans. 

Should you refer to this letter in 
your paper, please omit our name. 





CONSTRUCTIVE idea, which 

may or may not fit this case, 
is to use these orphans as sales- 
makers in small or penurious fac- 
tories where the cost of the regular 
line appears prohibitive. Placed 
judiciously through salesmen, these 
instruments, like priming in a pump, 
might well lead to a good flow of 
business later. 

Inquiry among four represen- 
tative industrial instrument makers 
reveals that none ever advertises 
for sale an instrument which 
has been rendered obsolete by a 
new and improved model. Among 
these companies it is the general 
practice to junk such instruments, 
or where it is possible, to use some 
of the parts in the manufacture of 
redesigned instruments, for im- 
provements usually do not involve 
changes in every part. 

The point was generally made 
that improvements are likely to be 
a matter of slow development and 
as few instruments of the built-to- 
order type are ever carried in stock ; 
it is good policy to work off old 
models before introducing the new 
line. Sweeping changes in design 
are very seldom made; so that it 
is quite often possible to bring up 
to date such instruments as are 
stocked by substituting the new or 
improved gadgets for the old. 

Two of the four companies 
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stated that they never sold instru- 
ments made obsolete by improved 
models. In one case it was said that 
when obsolete instruments do get 
into stock, due to over-estimating 
orders, or cancellations, they are 
sometimes offered at a lower price 
through their own salesmen, but 
never advertised—the buyer, of 
course, being informed that while 
they are usable and efficient, they 
are not the latest model. In another 
case it was said that certain small 
instruments, of which a_ small 
quantity was left in stock after 
replacement by new models, are 
sold at reduced prices through 
the salesmen, all catalog descrip- 
tions being marked “Obsolete” with 
pen and ink, 

It is the general policy of these 
concerns, Printers’ INK learned, 
to “hit with an axe” used instru- 
ments taken in exchange as part 
payment on new models, rather 
than to attempt to recover some- 
thing from them by offering them 
for sale in competition with new 
and improved products. However, 
trade-ins are seldom allowed. 

Where it is possible to salvage 
bases or parts of obsolete instru- 
ments so that the loss will not be 
heavy through junking, we believe 
that to be the better policy. If 
salvage possibilities are low and 
considerable investment is involved. 
we think one would be justified in 
advertising these instruments for 
sale in the classified sections of 
trade papers, as is done by makers 
of industrial machinery. Such ad- 
vertisements should plainly state 
that the instruments are obsolete. 
Perhaps, to prevent competition 
with the improved line, it would 
be advisable to devise a different 
brand name for such products, 
though retaining the company’s 
signature on the name-plate. 

Another method would be to dis- 
pose of the entire lot to some job- 
ber in the trade who handles such 
equipment. It would also be ad- 
visable to identify the instruments 
with a different brand name.—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 








Dealers Get a Sales Plan Written 
in Their Stores 


Sparks-Withington Goes Out on the Retail Firing Line to Get Really 
Helpful Suggestions for Its Retailers 


EALERS can be fooled on 

some things but not on every- 
day details of their business. That 
is why any study of dealer prob- 
lems, which aims to arrive at solu- 
tions that will recommend them- 
selves to dealers, must be complete. 
The Sparks-Withington Company 
has spent thousands of dollars in 
an investigation which took months 
of time but it is satisfied that the 
results will command the respect 
of dealers; that the company will 
win their support in putting sug- 
gestions for better retail selling 
into practice; that these improve- 
ments will lead to increased sales 
which, in turn, will compensate 
Sparks-Withington for the cost of 
its investigation. 

The results of the study are 
boiled down into a manual of radio 
salesmanship. It is issued in six, 
small, easily read booklets which 
deal with every main phase of day- 
to-day retail selling. With it goes 
a fifty-page demonstration port- 
folio designed to give the dealer 
and his salesmen a forceful means 
of holding a prospect’s interest, to 
back up the salesmen’s statements 
with visual proof, to cover the 
strongest selling points most effec- 
tively, and to sell a prospect on 
the advantages of buying from a 
reputable and weli established 
dealer. 


Seeing Difficulties 
as Dealers See Them 


This material is not outstanding 
for the ground that it covers. This 
has been gone over before. The 
study merits the attention of man- 
ufacturers particularly for the 
painstaking effort that has been 
taken to see the difficulties of deal- 
ers as these problems actually take 
place, and to review them in the 
vocabulary used by dealers and 
prospects in discussing them. 

To get these real word pictures, 
trained investigators visited the 
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stores of _ successful dealers 


throughout the country. They 
watched the sales methods of re 
tail radio salesmen who make 


money both in good times and bad. 
They wrote word-for-word re 
ports of what these men are do- 
ing to get business at a profit. 
Five Objectives 

Are Aimed At 

Trained shoppers, posing as typ- 
ical prospects, went to the stores 
of other successful retailers. Ob- 
jections were raised, arguments en- 
couraged to prod the selling stim- 
ulus of dealers. This information 
has been classified into a merchan 
dising program for dealers and 
jobbers. It aims at five objectives: 

1. To help dealers to sell quality 
radios against cut-throat competi- 
tion. 

2. To maintain price and make a 
fair profit. 

3. To prevent excessive trade-in 
allowances. 

4. To close sales when custom- 
ers are just “looking around.” 

5. To get, at a profit, a full 
share of the business in each deal- 
er’s territory. 

The new plan, according to Wil- 
liam Sparks, springs from his com- 
pany’s policy of facing facts 
squarely. “What happens in the 
retail store is what governs the 
success of the retailers, the dis- 
tributor and the manufacturer,” he 
states. “We are all in the same 
boat. We recognize that the re- 
sponsibility for the dealer’s pros- 
perity rests not on the dealer alone, 
but also on the manufacturer. 

“We have spared no effort in 
going straight to the field for ac- 
curate information. There isn’t an 
ounce of guess-work or theory in 
the whole plan. Everything that 
has gone into it has come right 
from dealers and salesmen who 
are making sales and making 
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Ad Once upon a time you knew where you 
bad. were when it came to judging a man by 
” appearances. If he wore a dress suit he 


. do- o ° 
was either wealthy or a waiter (or both). 


Now he may be anything from a gigolo to 


typ- your janitor on the loose—and the problem 
ro isn't simplified by those with more money 
s en- than marbles going in for studied shabbi- 
oa ness. You never know when an apparent 
‘han mendicant, with a spot of gravy for a stick- 
bap pin, may step out of a town car and fix up 
ality Tiffany's with a month's pay roll dough. 
ipeti- 

ke a So when you are tempted by the siren song 


of “the better class reader,” put a finge 


aie in each ear and ask for it in writing, with 


tom- a notary’s seal to make it all shipshape 
full and legal. And while you're waiting (and 
deal- wait you will) consider the possibilities of 
Wil- an evening newspaper circulation which 
com- is neither better nor worse, but is ever so 
facts : 
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TRUE STORY If 
MAGAZINE WITHA 


RANKS THIRD IN TOTAPAG 


True Story is the only major magazine with a gain 
advertising lineage for January, 1932 according to Printer 
Ink. The percentage of increase was 5.1%. 

In the January issue of True Story there were 34 pagfye 
of advertising. Only two other major women’s publicatio 
carried a greater number of pages of advertising in tih..; 
same issue. 

Here is the ranking by pages in the major wome! 


classification : 


Good Housekeeping 

Ladies’ Home Journal 

True Story 

Woman’s Home Companion 
MeCall’s 

Delineator 


Pictorial Review 


THE ONLY MAJOR MONTHLY MAGAZI 





AGES IN WOMEN’S GROUP 


This January increase of True Story follows the great- 
t 12 months period in the history of the magazine. In 
31 True Story was the only major magazine with a 
venue gain over 1930. 

Substantial gains in 1931 were made in the following 
pssifications: food products; cleaning products; household 
oducts and drug products. 

The reason for these gains is simple. True Story sells 
erchandise profitably! 

Advertisers in every classification have found that the 
900,000 families who read True Story, practically to the 
clusion of all other magazines, are responsive to selling 
orts. These True Story families are willing and able to 
‘By advertised merchandise. And They Are Buying! 

These are the type of prospects on whom you must 
ncentrate your efforts in 1932—and True Story is the 


pgazine in which you should concentrate your advertising. 


ITH A REVENUE GAIN IN 1931 
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Senate Radio Resolution Draws 
Adverse Comment 


Here Are Opinions of Advertisers, Advertising Agencies and Radio 
Stations 


{Epiror1aAL Note: Advertisers, 

advertising agencies and broadcast- 
ing stations have written PRINTERS’ 
INK expressing their opinions as 
to the desirability of legislation for 
~ restriction of commercial 
broadcasting. These opinions were 
prompted by the Couzens resolu- 
tion, text of which was given last 
week, together with a letter from 
Senator Couzens. 

Since the publication of this re- 
port, the Senate has adopted the 
resolution which directs the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission to make a 
survey and report on the com- 
mercial uses of broadcasting. The 
Commission will send question- 
naires to all broadcasting stations. 

Of particular interest to adver- 
tisers is the recommendation by 
Senator Couzens that commercial 
advertising be limited to program 
sponsorship mention. Such restric- 
tion, as it would affect the interests 
of advertisers, the public and radio 
programs, is discussed in the fol- 
lowing letters. ] 


H. A. BELLows 
Chairman, Executive Committee 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF Broap- 

CASTERS 


The broadcasters of America, 
through the National Association 
of Broadcasters, have already gone 
on record as heartily favoring such 
an investigation as the one pro- 
posed in the Couzens resolution. As 
chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Association, 
I believe that such an investigation 
will conclusively demonstrate that 
any form of Government monopoly 
of broadcasting, such as exists in 
European countries, would be so 
distasteful to the American people 
as to be absolutely out of the ques- 
tion. 

As regards the proposal to limit 
by law the character of advertis- 
ing, this seems to me both unneces- 
sary and pernicious. Offensive ad- 
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vertising by radio manifestly de- 
feats its own purpose, and the 
elimination of such advertising is 
absolutely inevitable as the result 
of popular pressure. If broad- 
casting is to remain in private 
hands, as Senator Couzens himself 
recommends, there can be no more 
justification for prescribing the 
form which radio advertising 
should take than in prescribing the 
form of any other type of adver- 
tising. 

I retain enough confidence in the 
American way of doing things so 
that I believe the people of this 
country are qualified to manage 
their own affairs, and have not yet 
reached the stage where they are 
willing to let the Government pre- 
scribe advertising methods for in- 
dustry. 

* * * 


J. M. MaTHEs 
Vice-President 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


The effect of any legislation lim- 
iting the commercial use of radio 
will naturally be in ratio to the re- 
strictions. If advertisers were to 
be limited only to announcements 
of sponsorship and actual selling 
were barred, the effectiveness of 
radio advertising obviously would 
be limited to the building of good- 
will. Many present radio adver- 
tisers would not be interested. 

If advertisers lose interest in 
this medium, it is my opinion that 
radio will suffer in quality of en- 
tertainment. The rapid develop- 
ment of the radio industry has 
been made possible because adver- 
tisers have recognized radio as an 
effective advertising medium. 

Advertisers have spent huge 
sums for talent, knowing the ef- 
fectiveness of radio depends upon 
the popularity of the entertainment 
offered. Critics of radio entertain- 
ment should keep the size of the 
audience in mind. When we have 
an epidemic of crooning it is only 
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because this form of entertainment 
is popular. Advertisers are giving 
the public what the public wants. 
When the dish causes any general 
indigestion rest assured it will be 
changed. 

Some advertisers, not under- 
standing this medium, have been 
too strenuous in their radio sales- 
manship. But between the over- 
gestured, shouting go-get-’em an- 
nouncement, which usually misses 
its mark, and the mere announce- 
ment of sponsorship there is the 
effective well-balanced radio sell- 
ing which the audience is perfectly 
willing to receive. 

Regardless of any Government 
investigation, survey or legislation, 
I would urge radio advertisers to 
study the selling portion of their 
radio programs. 

My suggestions to radio adver- 
tisers are: 

Study radio as a medium. 

Remember your admittance to 
the prospect’s home depends upon 
your ability to entertain. 

Realize the spoken word is dif- 
ferent from the written word. 

Make your radio selling effec- 
tive, but keep it short. 

If advertisers follow the above 
and give the audience a well-bal- 
anced program of entertainment, 
radio will continue to be a welcome 
and effective advertising medium 
and there will be no excuse for 
Government interference. 

+ + * 


Roy S. Dbtrstine 
Vice-President and General 
Manager 
BarTON, DursTINE & 
Osporn, INc. 


My thoughts about radio adver- 
tising, contained in a symposium 
put out by Broadcasting, are at- 
tached. 

From where I sit it looks as if 
there would be these five trends in 
radio broadcasting in 1932: 

1. A greater realization on the 
part of the advertiser that in his 
spoken selling over the air he must 
be just as courteous, just as per- 
suasive, and just as considerate as 
he is in the personal selling by his 
salesmen. When he trains a house- 
to-house salesman he makes sure 
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that the training includes an agree- 
able approach, a convincing argu- 
ment, and a knowledge of the fact 
that many a sale is ruined because 
a welcome is over-stayed. 

2. It’s a presidental year and ii 
1928 is any guide that means the 
sale of a lot of radio sets. Maybe 
this will be one industry which will 
receive an impetus from the cam- 
paign on the air. 

It will be interesting to se 
W ah oll the politicians who object 
when an advertiser sells his product 
will exercise the restraint which 
they advocate when it comes to 
selling their own merchandise. 
Most advertisers are quick to con- 
demn over-commercialism in every- 
body else but have a blind spot 
when it comes to their own selling 
talk. 

4. A realization on the part of 
talent concert bureaus, and artist 
managers that most things cost less 
today than they did a year or two 
ago and that in the face of that 
trend talent costs cannot ride an 
ascending scale. 

5. The exercise of greater ingen- 
uity in the building of programs 
rather than the expedient of buying 
one big name. 

* * * 


CLARENCE MARK 
Vice-President 
G. WASHINGTON COFFEE REFINING 
CoMPANY 


We believe that radio advertis- 
ing is best left as it is. Advertisers 
broadcast over the radio to inform 
the public with reference to their 
products and to get the good-will 
of the public. 

Any advertiser that does not se- 
cure good-will through his radio 
broadcasting will soon find it un- 
profitable as an advertising medi- 
um and will automatically discon- 
tinue its use thus removing those 
‘eee not pleasing to the’ pub- 
ic. 

The rules already established 
protect the public against abuses 
and would seem ample. There is 
today more censorship of radio 
broadcasting than there is of 
printed matter reaching the homes 
of the public. 

It would seem that the Senate of 
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the United States could spend its 
time to much greater advantage in 
taking care of some of the vital 
issues rather than carrying on such 
futile investigations. 

“ss <. 


From A VICE-PRESIDENT 
New YorK ADVERTISING AGENCY 
(Name withheld by request) 


Radio is such a new medium that 
it has not yet settled down to a 
rock-bottom foundation. 

Broadcasting stations have made 
mistakes in the character of some 
of the programs, many of which 
have been and are being corrected 
as errors become apparent. 

Mistakes will, no doubt, be made 
in the future, because to err is 
human. 

Newspapers make mistakes. 

Magazines make mistakes. 

Even nature makes mistakes. 

No law ever devised will entirely 
prevent mistakes. 

We have laws to control fraudu- 
lent advertising, which should cover 
radio as well as other advertising 
media. 

We have the Sherman law, de- 
signed to prevent monopoly. We 
have rules by the Radio Commis- 
sion which are virtually laws. With 
the proper application of the laws 
now in existence, there should be 
little reason for more laws to 
govern radio. 

To pass a law that would illegal- 
ize any advertising except the name 
of the sponsor, would mean the 
discontinuance of the great musical 
and vocal programs which the pub- 
lic now enjoys with no admission 
charge except the two or three 
minutes of time which the adver- 
tiser appropriates for the descrip- 
tion of his business or product. 

There is no compulsion to listen 
to any radio program any more 
than there is compulsion to read a 
newspaper or magazine. - It would 
be just as reasonable to pass a law 
that newspaper or magazine adver- 
tisements should not consist of any- 
thing except the name and address 
of the advertiser as it would be to 
put that kind of restriction on 
radio advertising. 

If Senator Couzens will consult 
the General Motors Corporation 
for example, he will learn that 
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radio advertising has been instru- 
mental in selling many automobiles 
—which means more employment 
and increased business for Detroit, 
and for the nation! 
* * * 

From A VICE-PRESIDENT 

BROADCASTING NETWORK 
(Name withheld by request) 


Our general feeling about an in- 
vestigation of the broadcasting in- 
dustry is that broadcasting can 
very well stand investigation and 
has nothing to fear, at least so far 
as the networks and the better class 
local stations are concerned. As you 
well know, an investigation of the 
whole field of the press, or any 
other enterprise with a strong pub- 
lic service aspect, would disclose 
some weak sisters. 

One of the striking things about 
radio broadcasting, to us, is the 
swiftness with which it has set its 
own house in order, reaching in a 
few years as high standards as 
other media have obtained only 
after generations of development. 
Of course, this is partly due to 
profiting by the lessons learned be- 
fore broadcasting was ever born. 

We do not feel that broadcasting 
is not susceptible to improvement 
in the public interest; our whole 
course has proved to the contrary. 

I believe it is worthy of thought- 
ful consideration fhat probably no 
one else is quite so sensitive to the 
public reactions to broadcasting as 
the broadcasters themselves. And 
we wholly disagree with anyone 
who thinks that there is growing 
dissatisfaction. On the contrary, 
we believe broadcasting is making 
millions of new friends each year 
and that the vast majority of 
American listeners are quite con- 
tent to accept a reasonable amount 
of advertising as their only “tax.” 
This is not to say that advertising 
practice on the radio cannot be im- 
proved. It can be and it will be. 
Some of the biggest and most in- 
telligent national advertisers are 
continually working with the net- 
works to that end. 

Here is one final thought I 
would like to leave with you for 
what it is worth. Is there not a 
danger that the attacks on broad- 
casting, which have been numerous 
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this year, although they emanate 
from relatively few sources, are 
going to have a boomerang effect 
in building up in the public mind 
a feeling that all advertising is dis- 
agreeable and distasteful, as such? 
Until these attacks started the 
American public had, I believe, 
pretty well come to feel that ad- 
vertising was part of their daily 
news fare and that there was dis- 
tinct value in information about 
industries and products. 

Radio advertising is openly and 
lawfully supported by advertising 
revenue and I believe the Ameri- 
can people want it so from all in- 
dications that come to us. They 
do rebel when it is overdone, but 
more and more we are finding it 
possible to control that aspect of 
things. 

I have not touched on the rea- 
sons why broadcasting supported 
by advertising is infinitely to be 
preferred in America to Govern- 
ment operation. I believe the rea- 
sons are both legion and obvious. 


Moran Shoe to Seymour 
Schiele 


Shoe Company, 
Ill., manufacturer of infants’ 
shoes, has appointed the Seymour 
Schiele Advertising Company, St. Louis, 
to direct its advertising. Business ere 
will be used in the initial campaign 

be 





Carlisle, 
soft-soled 


The Moran 


men’s magazines will used later. 
e 


Detroit Office for Bryant, 
Griffith & Brunson 


Bryant, Griffith & Brunson, Inc., pub- 
lishers’_ representative, will open a De- 
troit office on February 1 in the General 
Motors Building. E. C. Huggins, who 
has been with the Chicago office for a 
number of years, will be in charge. 


D. K. Colvin, New Hoover 
Advertising Manager 


D. K. Colvin has been appointed ad 
vertising manager of the Hoover Com- 
pany, Chicago, manufacturer of Hoover 
vacuum cleaners. He has been with the 
Hoover advertising department for the 
last ten years. 


M. L. 


Wilson to Retire from 


Blackman 
M. L. Wilson, of The Blackman Com- 
pany, New York advertising agencv, 
will retire from that firm on January 31, 
1932, continuing, however, to act with 
them in am advisory capacity. 
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Paul Meyer, Vice-President, 
World Broadcasting 


Paul Meyer, former publisher o 
Theatre Magazine, has been elected a 
vice-president of the World Broadcast 
ing System, New York. The compan 
announces, in addition, that Mr. Meye 
has been appointed its “Ambassador of 
Good-will.”’ 

Theatre Magazine, with which he was 
identified for many years, was founded 
by Mr. Meyer in 1900, Before that he 
was in business with his brother in the 
firm of Meyer Bros., booksellers and 
sublishers. Previously he had been with 
3rentanos, his first connection after ar 
riving in this country from France. 

The World Broadcasting System holds 
a broadcasting license for Western Ele 
tric Noiseless Recording. 


Now Sweetland, Newton & 
Martin, Inc. 


Sweetland Advertising, Inc., New 
York, has merged with Walter L. New- 


ton & Associates, of Los Angeles, and 
the business conducted by Raymond C 
Martin, Albany, Y The merged 
business will be known as Sweetland, 
Newton & Martin, Inc. 

Ben J. Sweetland, who will be chai : 
man of the board, will spend the 
greater part of his time traveling in the 
interests of the company. Walter I 
Newton, president, will make his head 
quarters at New York. Mr. Martin 
will be vice-president and _ treasurer 
Richard Messner, who has been with the 
Sweetland organization for a number 
of years, will be secretary. 


Now Hurja-Johnson-Huwen 

Hurja, Chase & Hooker, Inc., Chicago 
advertising agency, has changed its cor- 
eg name to Hurja-Johnson-Huwen, 
ne., the original name under which the 
agency was founded. The original found 
ers, A. O. Hurja and F. Huwen, are 
its active owners. Mr. Huwen has re 
turned to the agency as vice-president 
after an absence of several years de. 
voted to sales management work in the 
oil-burner field. Mr. Hurja_ continues 
as president. 


Beaumont & Hohman Open 


Chicago Office 


Beaumont & Hohman, Cleveland ad: 
vertising agency, has opened a Chicago 
office at 6 N. Michigan Avenue. O. K. 
Fagan, who was formerly with the 
Cleveland office, is manager. J. B. Van 
Horn, previously with the Kansas City 
office, is now at the new Chicago office 


Mattress Account to 


Ruthrauff & Ryan 
The Master Bedding Makers of Amer 
ica, Holland, Mich., a co-operative Rrous 
of manufacturers whose product is tl! 
Spring-Air mattress, have placed their 
advertising account with Ruthrauff & 
Ryan, Inc. 
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THE LINE HARD! 


2 Never was there a time when printing 


CHARLES 
FRANCIS 


PRESS 


461 EIGHTH AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 


PRINTING CRAFTS BLDG. 


was really needed as much as now. 


It doesn't take any seventh son of a 
seventh son to figure out that sales 
are not coming without real effort. 

ut there is always some business for 
those who have the energy and the 
comepe to go after it. That is old 
stuff, but true as Holy Writ. 


Is selling literature a luxury, to be 
indulged in only when conditions are 
good? Or is it a business necessity, 
taking a greater rank in importance as 
sales become rarer and harder to 
make? 


Naturally your printing should now 
be planned with extra care. It should, 
like your other salesmen, do a better 
and brainier job; keep at it a little 
harder; put in longer hours. 


We will be glad of the opportunity 
to offer some suggestions as to your 
printing plans for the near future. Of 
course, without obligating you in 
any way. 
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a 
Largest Circulation 


in the 


Pacific Northwest 

















The Journal is head and shoulders above long-established leaders! 
What's more, 84% of its circulation covers the city of Portland and 
its immediate trading area. The Journal also represents the largest 
state coverage of any Portland daily. Your sales will never regis- 
ter 100% for this territory until you give them the support of this 
powerful advertising medium. 


The Journal . 107,562 
Oregonian ... 104,029 
Seattle Star... 99,166 
Seattle Times .. 96,102 
Seattle P.-l. ... 95,010 
News-Telegram . 81,081 


} THE JOURNAL 


Sunday 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


@ Represerited nationally by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc... .New York + Chicago 
San Francisco” s Los Angeles + Philadelphia + H.R. Ferriss . . . . Seattle 
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Protecting Dealer When Prices 
Are Reduced 


Month’s Notice Usually Enough for Retailer to Get Set If He’s 
Reasonably Nimble 


Cecit, Warwick & Cecit, Inc. 
New York 
iditor of Printers’ Ink: 

Will you please be kind enough to 
send me whatever information you have 

1 the procedure followed in the trade 

manufacturers of trade-marked items 
when making a price reduction. 

F. T. McFapen, 
Space Buyer. 

*“XPERIENCES of many man- 

+ ufacturers show that it is 
good policy to protect both job- 
bers and dealers against losses on 
old stocks when a reduction is 
made in the standard price at 
which a trade-marked article is of- 
fered for resale. The general 
practice is to notify the trade about 
one month in advance of the pub- 
lic announcement of the new re- 
tail price, so that old stocks may 
be worked off. Frequently the new 
wholesale price and the new price 
to dealers are put into effect a 
month in advance; so that retail- 
ers who are nimble enough to 
work off goods purchased at the 
old price will be able to sell at the 
old retail price goods purchased at 
the lowered dealer price. 

That was done when Van Heu- 
sen reduced the retail price of col- 
lars from 35 cents to 25 cents. A 
letter to the trade, over the signa- 
ture of the president, July 1, an- 
nounced the reduced wholesale 
price, effective on that date, and 
the new resale price, to become 
effective August 1. The result 
was that old stocks were cleared 
out during July, and dealers were 
all set and well pleased. In order 
to impress dealers with the impor- 
tance of stocking up for increased 
sales at the lowered price, adver- 
tisements were run in business 
papers, and dealers received an 
eight-page, newspaper-size broad- 
side. 

There may be some objection to 
this system where the product is 
sold through a great number and 
variety of outlets. In such cases, 
putting the new wholesale price into 
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effect in advance of the new resale 
price is liable to result in some 
dealers beating the gun on the new 
resale price, taking unfair advan- 
tage of other dealers not so fortu- 
nate as to shelf stocks. This angle 
may have been considered when 
Canada Dry made its 20 per cent 
price reduction last April and no- 
tified jobbers and retailers only a 
few days before the new prices 
took effect. There is another con- 
sideration in favor of the bomb- 
shell announcement, which is that 
dealers do not have the matter-of- 
fact attitude toward it which may 
come from weeks of lagging inter- 
est. If the new price breaks like 
a big piece of news right before 
the resale price reduction, dealer 
enthusiasm is likely to have a san- 
guinary influence upon sales. 


How Canada Dry 
Protected Its Dealers 


Canada Dry provided equitable 
protection for both jobbers and 
retailers on stocks depreciated by 
the new price. Because of the 
large number of outlets, it was 
impossible to inventory dealer 
stocks; but, through a like ar- 
rangement with jobbers, dealers 
were given one case free with 
every five cases ordered for a 
period of three weeks. Jobbers 
were asked to report floor stocks, 
and received free goods in like 
proportion. This arrangement com- 
pensated for the price reduction 
and enabled jobbers and dealers to 
put the new prices into effect at 
once. 

The L. Needles-Brooker Com- 
pany had a somewhat different 
problem when volume enabled it 
to reduce the price on an improved 
Needles Fruit-of-the-Loom shirt. 
This company had built up consid- 
erable prestige on standard quality 
at a standard advertised price. A 
liberal mark-up for dealers and a 
“no-sale” policy had successfully 
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established this price. How to pro- 
tect dealers, how to avoid the un- 
favorable implications of a sale on 
old stocks, if such a method were 
adopted, and how to maintain gross 
profits for dealers on old stocks 
thus sold, were the main problems. 

It was decided to hold a national 
sale through dealers for one week, 
announcing, through local adver- 
tising only, a uniform sale price 
for the old stock. The company’s 
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stocks were sold at a price low 
enough to enable dealers to obtain 
the established gross on the aver- 
age between costs of stocks on 
their shelves and cost of sale 
goods. 

Thus all of the old goods were 
cleared, with satisfactory results 
for dealers, and the way was 
opened for the new product at a 
lower standard price.—[Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK. 


What Groucho Says 


He Is Ordered Home. 


(Cable) 
GROUCHO, 
ParK PLAce, LONDON: 

IMPERATIVE THAT YOU COME 
BACK HOME BY FIRST BOAT. 

Sicnep “Boss.” 
EAGLEs, 
New York: 

Borrow OR STEAL FIVE HUNDRED 
PLUNKS. SEND BY CABLE PARK 
Piace. KEEP MUM. 

Sicnep “GroucHo.” 
Boss, 
New York: 
IF CAN GET NECESSARY MATTER 


ADJUSTED SHALL SAIL Fripay S. S 
CAMPATRIA. TELL ME WHY. 
SicNep “GroucHo.” 
GrovucHo, 
LONDON : 
FIvE HUNDRED, YOUR 
LAMPERS BANK, LONDON. 
SIGNED “EAGLES.” 


CREDIT, 


GROUCHO, 
LonpDON : 
WANT yYoU BACK. 
ANSWERED LATER. 
Sicnep “Boss.” 


EAR Feller: The above is all 
I know about it, but thank God 
I’m sailing for home tomorrow. 
Could have sailed today but lost 
my letter of credit and had to get 
Eagles to send me some dough. 
Gent. Treas. must have had heart- 
failure from the bills for cables. 
So I don’t know what it’s all 
about unless some radio messages 
I got on the Continent help to ex- 
plain it. Here they are: 


QUESTIONS 


GROUCHO :. 
Hop ror Lonpon, PARK PLACE. 
Sicnep “GENT TREAS.” 


Why? 


Treas. was eco 
Here’s another : 


You see Gent. 
nomical of words. 


GroucHoO, 
MAY BUST LOOSE, YOU BETTER BE 
THERE. 
SIGNED “KANE.” 


That’s the sports merger man. 
Here’s another: 


GroucHo: 
WHEN YOU LAND SEE ME FIRST. 
Ir WILL PAY YOU. 
Signed “Gates.” 


Gates seems to be the villain in 
this drama. The way I dope it 
out is that Kane told "em at the 
shop he’d give ’em his account but 
he wanted me to have a hand in it. 
That would explain the cables from 
Boss. Then Gates got wind of 
Kane being a friend of mine, 
didn’t land Kane himself and has 
got a beautiful story of how he 
now wants me and how much more 
money I can make by bringing 
Kane to him. Whereas I could 
write out all that dialog in advance, 
knowing Gates as I do, I guess 
mebbe I'll pass Gates up. 

Didn’t get my time in Paris. 
Lotta things I didn’t get. But 
now, old son, I don’t care a durn 
what I didn’t get, I wanna get 
home, where Collier’s costs only 
a nickel and where you can still 
get a little thrill of ill repute when 
you buy a glass of beer. 

A magazine wants my impres- 
sions of Europe. You give ’em to 
the editor for me. They are: 

(1) Europe’s hard-up also, but 
being more used to it they don’t 
seem to worry so much. 
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(2) The guy who wrote “there’s 
no place like home,” was one wise 
gink. 

(3) It was expensive to me to 
have so many people think I was 
rich because I was an American. 

(4) Europe looks awfully good 
to come back to some time when I 
ain't worried or in a hurry. 

Pad it all you want to. The 
above, when padded, is just about 
what any American’s impressions 
of Europe are. See you in a week! 
Gosh! That sounds good! 

GroucHo. 





Depression 
Compensation Plans for 
Salesmen 





Boncriia, INCORPORATED 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I wonder if you could refer me to 
articles which have appeared in recent 
issues of Printers’ INK concerning 
methods of , compensating salesmen. I 
say “‘recent” because I think that some 
of the things that have been done in the 
past would not work today. 

G. A. Pennock. 


E find ourselves forced to 

disagree with Mr. Pennock 
when he says that many compensa- 
tion policies that have worked in 
good times will not work in poor 
times. It is an interesting fact 
that the foundations of many of the 
compensation systems now in use 
—_ laid in the depression days of 
1921. 

A prominent sales executive be- 
lieves that it is one of the phe- 
nomena of depression that there 
is a general overhauling of meth- 
ods of paying salesmen. “Unhap- 
pily,” he points out, “much of the 
overhauling is done with the idea 
of getting more out of the sales- 
men by paying them less. Where 
salesmen work on straight com- 
mission the only method of cut- 
ting their ‘salaries’ is by juggling 
the compensation plan.” 

During the last ten years a num- 
ber of sales executives have stud- 
ied the question of compensation 
deeply and one of the points that 
has concerned them greatly is 
working out plans that will be 
adaptable to bad times as well as 
good.—[Ed. Printers’ INK 
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“Mighty Lak’ a Rose” 
Registered as Theme Song 
Goruam ApvertisinG Co. 

New Yorx 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

This will refer to the notice run un- 
der the heading, “Radio Theme Songs.” 
on goes 19 of your December 17 issue. 

have 


purch the exclusive 
rights to “Mighty Lak’ a Rose” by 
Nevin, to be used as a theme song for 


the Jack Frost Sugar Melody Moments. 
We use this particular song in order to 
feature the “Sweetest Little Fellow” 
idea. The Jack Frost Sugar Melody 
Moments are sponsored by the National 
Sugar Refining Co. of N. J., New 
York, N. Y. 

We would appreciate your listing 
“Mighty Lak’ a Rose” in the Printers’ 
Ink record of radio theme songs. 

. G. Hivpesrant, 
President and Treasurer. 


G. J. Smith Joins Buffalo 
Agency 


G. J. Smith, formerly advertising 
manager of the Robeson-Rochester Cor- 
poration, Rochester, N. Y., has joined 
Ludlow-Mansfield, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y.. 


advertisin agency. He was at one time 
with the Ritter Dental Company, Roch- 
ester. 





J. C. Nuckols Advanced by 
Louisville ‘“Herald-Post” 


J. Cecil Nuckols, for the last six 
years a member of the advertising de- 
partment of the Louisville Herald-Post, 
has been appointed advertising manager 
of that paper. 





Represents Anderson, S. C., 
Papers 

The Anderson, S. C., Independent 

Tribune and Daily Mail have appointed 

Bryant, Griffith & Brunson, Inc., pub- 


lishers’ representative, as their national 
advertising representative. 





Joins Los Angeles Broadcasting 
Company 


C. M. C. Raymond has joined the 
Los Angeles Broadcasting Comnany, 
operator of stations KFVD and KFAC, 
as an account executive. 





Has Farm Seed Account 
A. H. Hoffman, Inc., Landisville, Pa., 
farm seeds, has placed its advertising 
account with Fox & Mackenzie, Phila- 
delphia advertising agency. Farm papers 
and direct mail will be ysed. 


New Business at Dallas 
B. G. Powell has formed his own 
advertising business at Dallas, Texas, 
with offices in the Athletic Club Build- 
ing. 





Three-Year Advertising Plan Stands 
Up After First Step 


Returns Indicate Sales Will Finance Second Year’s Campaign 


By Bernard A. Grimes 


HE Malted Cereals Company, 

of Burlington, Vt., has been in 
business for thirty years. It has 
advertised in other years but it de- 
cided to take ‘its first taste of con- 
sistent advertising in 1931. 

Maybe if the company had con- 
sidered committing itself to the 
three-year advertising plan in one 
gulp, it might never have swal- 
lowed the recommendation. Wisely. 
however, the company determined 
to take the first sip. If the taste 
was good and the tonic increased 
sales, it would go ahead with the 
prescription. Accordingly an initial 
appropriation was made. Whether 
or not the company would follow 
through on a recommended three- 
year plan hinged on the returns 
from this initial investment. 

An advertising allow- 


with it while in New England 

About ten years ago, the com- 
pany did some promotion work in 
and about Washington, D. C. It 
sent a broker to Los Angeles and 
another to Chicago and in all three 
territories it does some business, 
but the bulk of its distribution has 
been within New England and New 
York. This was the situation prior 
to the start of the three-year cam 
paign last year. 

During the first year of the plan, 
which has now been under way 
about four months, it was decided 
to direct effort toward intensifying 
demand in New England and New 
York. For the second year, effort 
was to be spread to contiguous 
territories in Illinois, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey. Plans 





ance of so much a case 
on its product, Maltex, 
is depended upon to pro- 
vide further appropria- 
tions. It is expected that 
not only will the orig- 
inal sum be again avail- 
able but that the stimu- 
lus given to sales will 
make for a larger sum. 

Maltex is a breakfast 
food which, until July, 
1931, had been sold and 
advertised as Malt 
Breakfast Food. The 
name change was made 
to get away from over- 


emphasis on malt. The e 
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table these days tesause @ han 0 taste of its own. 
from a 


Spunky c children like 1 They like the malt Serve it for break 


‘lL owe my 
success to 


MALTEX’” 


said One-Round 
McCarthy 
e 


Malt-flavored whole-wheat 
cereal builds sturdy bodies. 
Even rebellious children like it. 


wer coven} you've over Get s box of MALTEX today at your grocer's 
tomorrow 





For example, there was 
a demand for the prod- 


“ae” MALTEX ~Scctc™ CEREAL 





uct in the Minneapolis 
territory where the 
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with lumbermen who 
had become acquainted 


The Newspaper Advertisements Are Written to Sell 
Maltex and Build a Radio Audience 
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The Sun-Telegraph’s Story 
of Progress During 1931 


Following are percentages of evening and Sunday linage carried 
by the Sun-Telegraph in the years of 1930 and 1931, and in the 
months of December of the same years. Note the substantial 
progress in Total Display, Local, National and Automotive adver- 
tising, and in the sub-classifications: 


Year Year December 
1930 1931 1930 1931 

% %e % % 
*Total Display agi. te Cen 47.2 43.9 47.6 
"Local Display . . .. . 443 463 43.3 469 
National (General) . . . . 45.3 48.8 47.8 50.4 
Automotive ...... 458 51.6 47.5 52.2 
Men's Clothing Stores . . . 34.6 42.2 34,3 44.3 
Women's Wear Stores . . . 43.4 45.2 56.4 52.6 
Credit Clothing Stores . . . 30.3 9.5 10.9 8.5 
“Department Stores . . . . 47.8 50.0 46.0 51.4 
Furniture Stores . . . . . 42.6 42.7 37.3 40.2 
Grocery Stores .... . 47.) 48.4 49.9 48.1 
Musical Instrument Stores. . 42.6 53.9 39.4 59.5 
Professional ..... . 558 56.7 53.9 58.5 
Beauty Shops lien ona 36.2 38.0 44.0 


*Ten-month period only — March to December, inclusive. This 
period is used because Department Stores were out of the 
other evening and Sunday newspaper during January and 
February, 1930, due to rate disagreement. 


Based on Figures by Media Records, 
with no alteration of any kind. 


THE PITTSBURGH 


SUN-TELEGRAPH 
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for the third year, of course, de- 
pend upon results accomplished. 
Already the schedule has been 
changed with the addition of De- 
troit to the field covered in the 
first year. 

The jump from Buffalo to De- 
troit was made when it was found 
that the company would have to 
pay almost as much for half of 
the radio stations it desired to use 
as it would for all. in a split net- 
work. This factor influenced the 
three-year plan and forced the 
company to go a little faster. The 
plan makes use of three media— 
radio, newspapers and store dis- 
plays. 

Sampling Done 
on Large Scale 


Previous to the present plan, 
sampling had been the main weapon 
for getting new users. It continues 
to be an important factor in the 
company’s sales promotion but now 
it is not the only important factor. 
Samples are offered in radio broad- 
casts, they are included in every 
case which dealers receive, and are 
used in merchandising drives in 
thickly populated cities where the 
product is being introduced. 

Thirty-seven newspapers in 
twenty-nine cities are being used, 
insertions to appear once a week 
over a period of twenty weeks. 
Maltex being used as a hot cereal, 
the company’s principal season runs 
from October to April. Newspaper 
space aims at two objectives; pri- 
marily to sell the product, and sec- 
ondarily to build an audience for 
the radio program. 

The radio program is designed 
principally to interest children. 
Newspaper space carries a broader 
appeal to cover the three groups 
that constitute the Maltex mar- 
ket. First there is the market for 
children five years old and over. 
These youngsters, the company 
feels. know what they do and do 
not like to eat. Copy addressed to 
them aims to get away from a 
“you-must-eat” cereal exhortation. 
Children, like grown-ups, rebel 
against those things which they 
feel have to be done, so copy 
coaxes them to ask for and eat 
Maltex as a cereal that is pleasant 
and strength-building. 
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Another appeal is addressed to 
mothers who select the food for 
children from three months to five 
years of age. The third group, to 
which special messages are ad- 
dressed, represents the adult market 
itself 

The company makes it a point 
to keep its advertising out of the 
food pages. This is done for two 
reasons: First, it desires to reach 
the whole family. Its copy is 
purely human interest and does not 
fit into the spirit of food pages. 
Second, the space used is compara- 
tively small and the company feels 
that it would rather compete for 
attention with a _ heterogeneous 
group of neighboring advertisers 
than it would with a large space 
food advertiser. 

When the campaign got under 
way, there were no advance bulle- 
tins or broadsides sent to jobbers 
to steam them up and get them to 
order large shipments of the prod- 
uct. Such increased orders as did 
come in were thus viewed as a 
check on the advertising’s effec- 
tiveness. 

Through the radio program, it is 
known that inquiries for the prod- 
uct will come from some sections 
where jobbers do not handle the 
product. To these jobbers letters 
were written explaining what 
advertising was being done and 
stating that it was hoped that such 
demand for the product would be 
a forerunner of others to come, 
rather than evidence of an isolated 
case. 


Newspaper Advertisements 
Sent to Dealers 


A portfolio of the newspaper 
and radio schedules was sent to 
dealers, along with a set of sixteen 
enlarged newspaper advertisements 
for window displays. It is felt that 
grocers respond to the same hu- 
man interest appeals as do their 
‘customers and for every four post- 
ers passed up, a grocer might suc- 
cumb to the fifth and display it. 

It is early to gage the results 
of a campaign that has been under 
way but a few months, Sales for 
the last quarter of 1931, however, 
have increased materially and to 
such an extent that the soundness 
of the advertising has been shown. 
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£1 Sterling Goes into Advertising 


How British Millers, Spurning Press Agentry, Used Paid Space to Fight 
Wheat Quota 


By Thomas Russell 


London Correspondent of Printers’ Inx since 1891 


[Eprtror1AL Note: This is one 
of two articles that Mr. Russell 
wrote for Printers’ INK while on 
his death bed. On December 31 
he dictated a letter sending them 
to us. His signature on this let- 
ter was the last time he ever signed 
his name. The articles were mailed 
and that night he died. “I am very 
ill indeed,” the letter said, “and it 
is extremely difficult for me to do 
serious work.” On previous con- 
tributions it was Mr. Russell’s cus- 
tom to designate himself as “Lon- 
don Correspondent of Printers’ 
INK.” This time he put it, “Lon- 
don Correspondent of PriNTERS’ 
INK since 1891.” Perhaps he had 
a premonition that this was his last 
piece of work for us and wrote the 
“by line” the way he did to indi- 
cate the final termination of a con- 
nection of which he and we had 
been proud for more than forty 
years. | 


T is inevitable that wheh a Gov- 

ernment tries to take a hand in 
assisting the solvency of its trade 
and the value of its currency by 
political methods some funny thing 
should happen. The moral of this 
is that governments should not in- 
terfere. 

As soon as an official effort is 
started to save any industry from 
international competition other in- 
dustries inevitably support the cry 
of “Me, too!” For a long time the 
had condition of agriculture in 
Britain has been complained of. As 
soon as a good crop of vegetables 
1 fruit begins to mature, the mar- 
ket is swamped with third-rate 
foreign-grown stuff and the home 
product may then not even be 
worth sending to market. These 
things are our natural farming in- 
dustry along with barley and oats. 

For some reason, however, farm- 
ers are always clamoring for the 
protection of wheat. Now wheat 
as grown here is a limited crop 


both geographically and economi- 
cally. The whole of it represents 
well under 10 per cent of our agri- 
culture, and much less than half 
this is used for human food. 

When the National Government 
began to show an interest in wheat 
the people who stood to gain were 
not the farmers but the millers. 
The milling industry is very highly 
organized, among a number of ex- 
tremely rich firms, all in coast 
towns for transport reasons, and 
their job is to grind American, 
Canadian, Argentine, Russian and 
other hard wheats, which are to 
some extent diluted with the soft 
British wheat. 

Seeing their opportunity, the 
millers quickly got together, ob- 
tained able expert advice, and re- 
jecting any idea of trying to in- 
fluence public opinion by letters to 
newspapers and the various wiles 
of the press agent, started a cam- 


Buy British ! 


“T hope that everyone will be vigilant 
in making demands for British 
itccammiiieaamiate aninabem 
do not import one shilling’s worth 
of goods more than is necessary.” 
J. RAMSAY MACDONALD 


British is best... 





BREAD IS THE CHEAPEST FOOD 
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paign of bold advertisements three 
columns wide, and almost any 
depth up to three columns long. 
These advertisements declared the 
merits of British-milled wheat, and 
also British-baked loaves, distrib- 
uted cards to all bakers, and 
handed the imported flour trade a 
considerable biff. 

The stage hands will now ring 
down the curtain on Act I. Act 
II opens with thunder and light- 
ning, and a Government measure 
requiring that a certain quota of 
all flour used in the Kingdom 
shall be either of British origin or 
be derived from the British Do- 
minions oversea. 

For reasons of doubtless a highly 
technical nature the milling trade 
did not like this, and the quota 
was promptly attacked in the same 
way and almost on the same scale 
as the creative “Home Milled” ad- 
vertising. The statement read: 


MILLERS AND THE WHEAT 
Quota 


“THE 


“A Statement of Vital Importance 

In order to remove a serious mis- 
understanding which appears still 
to exist in the minds of the pub- 
lic, Members of the House of 
Commons, and even (as it “7 
from publication in the Press) i 
the minds of certain Cabinet Min- 
isters, 


THE NATIONAL 
BRITISH AND 


ASSOCIATION OF 
Ir1isH MILLERS 


desire to announce that the entire 
Milling Industry is opposed to a 
quota system—whether for Home- 
grown or Dominions wheat—on 
the ground that it will ultimately 
redound to the far greater advan- 
tage of the consumer than would 
the more straightforward method 
of a tariff, including preference to 
the Dominions. 

“Furthermore, it would com- 
pletely disorganize the milling and 
grain trades.” 

The action of the milling trade 
has been severely criticized by 
members of the Administration, one 
of whom remarked that there was 
very little to choose between this 
kind of political pressure and the 
Labour Union block in the House 
of Commons so much resented. 
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Some people say that the miller 
would object to the quota because 
it would prevent gambling on the 
price of wheat. But then some 
people would say anything. They 
are so uncharitable. 


Pennsylvania Outdoor Group 
to Meet 


The annual meeting of the Outdoor 
Advertising Association of Pennsylvania 
will be held at the Penn Alto Hotel, 
Altoona, Pa., January 25 and 26. Ac- 
cording to an announcement made by 
B. F. Burgunder, president of the asso- 
ciation, the annual meeting will be 
strictly devoted to business. There will 
be no addresses of welcome, special 
introductions, presentations, Fourth of 
July oratory, sightseeing trips, banquets 
and other social affairs. 


Crosley Radio to Enter 
Refrigeration Field 


; Radio Corporation, Cin- 
cinnati, has entered the electrical re- 
frigeration field. According to Powel 
Crosley, Jr., president, the company 
plans to build a refrigerator low in 
price in comparison with refrigerators 
now on the market. Production is under 
way and dealers in the United States 
and Canada expect to receive stocks 
within the next few weeks. Advertising 
at the outset will- be conducted by the 
dealers individually. 


The Crosley 


Appoints Ramsay Organization 
New York, 
Bernard 
tailor of men’s 
clothing and riding habits, has appointed 


Bernard Weatherill, Inc., 
sole agent ,in America for 
Weatherill, Ltd., London, 


The Robert E. Ramsay Organization, 
Inc., New York, to direct its sales pro- 
motion. Magazines and direct mail wiil 
be used. 


Thelma Gaines Joins Dallas 
Agency 
Thelma Gaines, formerly head of the 
Gaines-Johnson Agency, San Antonio 
and Galveston, Texas, has joined the 
staff of the Cox Advertising Agency, 
Dallas, Texas, as account manager. 


With Fishler, Farnsworth 


MacGregor Davidson, at one time ad- 
vertising manager of the Tatler and 
American Sketch and Ey-Teb, Inc.« has 
joined Fishler, Farnsworth & Company, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, as 
an account executive. 


Selective Urban Publications 
Open New Branches 


The Selective Urban Publications, 
New York, formerly the Metropolitan 
Class Group, has opened branch offices 
at Detroit and St. Louis. 
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Nationally Recognized 


The educational system of Phoenix, Arizona, is out- 
standing because of its efficiency and the money 
invested in its schools. 

To care for the 19,200 full-time students there are 
20 modern grade schools, a high school and junior 
college plant covering 15% acres, composed of 22 
buildings, and 2 parochial schools. 


One result from such attention to education is a 
high percentage of English readers among the 54,344 
families of Phoenix’ trading area, which assures 
advertisers of an intelligent audience. 
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Advertisers may now reach every newspaper 
reader in Phoenix and the metropolitan 
area at a saving of 12 or 21 per 
cent through the use of the 


eee 
PHOENIX REPUBLIC AND GAZETTE 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
. Represented Navionally by Willems, Lawrence & Cresmer Co 
ations, 
olitan 
offices 
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Motor Industry Fights 


PrinTerS’ INK Writer, Visiting National Automobile Show, Learns Some- 
thing About Bucking Depressions 


By J. G. Donley 


HE automobile industry, as 
befits its position as the fore- 
most of our manufacturing indus- 
tries, has set an inspiring example 
of splendid courage for all Ameri- 
can business to follow. It has 
chosen to fight, to fight now, with- 
out evasion or mental reservations 
for a larger sales volume in 1932. 
The motor industry might easily 
have temporized, it might have 
marked time in watchful waiting 
for a more propitious moment. It 
might have put off the day of pur- 
poseful decision and telling action, 
like the negro would-be pugilist 
who, early in the fight against a 
formidable adversary, took the 
count with eyes wide open. “Ain't 
yuh gonna fight no more?” his 
manager besought. “Yassuh,” 
groaned the overcautious aspirant 
to ring honors, “I’se gwine to 
fight some moh—but not now!” 
Almost as a unit, the motor in- 
dustry decided to fight right now. 
And it no longer has any delusions 
as to the worth of its adversary. 
Gone are the idle hopes of a year 
or two years ago, that the path 
back to normalcy was going to be 
a pleasant byway, easy on the feet 
and quickly to be traversed. 


Giving Public Greater 
Values Than Ever Refore 


The industry which was classified 
in the Census of Manufactures 
in 1899 as a part of the carriage 
and wagon industry, which came 
up to eighth place in 1914, and 
which forged to the front in 1923. 
is too farflung to be long deceived 
about actualities. Motor makers 
know that they have taken on a 
big job, and they are ready to go 
through with it. They have spared 
no pains to give the public values 
greater than ever before, and they 
have told the reasons why now is 
the time to buy a new car, in large 
advertising space. 

A tabulation of automotive ad- 
vertising in thirteen newspapers in 
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New York and Brooklyn for a six- 
day period starting the day before 
the show opening (from measure- 
ments by Media Records, Inc.) re- 
veals that total linage was 437,749, 
against 414,500 during the like 
period of the 1931 show, a gain of 
5.6 per cent. This is in marked 
contrast with the show weeks of 
1931 and 1930, both of which 
showed losses of about 24 per cent 
from the preceding years. 


Helping Manufacturers 
of Other Products 


So inter-related and _ interde- 
pendent is all national business to- 
day, that the motor leaders are not 
only battling for a more generous 
acceptance by consumers of their 
own products; they are striving to 
break the log-jam of dormant and 
hoarded dollars and start a wave 
of general buying. And back of 
this striving there is the thought 
of protecting loyal organizations. 
There was the necessity of putting 
a spur to sales or using the prun- 
ing knife on working forces in the 
factories and in the field. On the 
other hand, there was the convic- 
tion that if motor buying could be 
stepped up, even to the extent of a 
few hundred thousand cars in 1932, 
as compared with 1931, the result- 
ant increased orders for raw mate- 
rials, some of which are produced 
in every State in the Union, would 
act like good red blood upon the 
arteries of general trade. 

It was something more than its 
thirty-second birthday exhibition, 
therefore (which makes it prob- 
ably the oldest commercial exhibi- 
tion in continuous existence), that 
the National Automobile Show put 
on in New York City from Janu- 
ary 9 to 16, and which will be re- 
peated in Chicago, from January 
30 to February 6. Incidentally, San 
Francisco staged a simultaneous 
exhibition this year for the first 
time; the Pacific Coast is notably 
motor-minded. It was an exhibi- 
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tion of abiding faith by an indus- 
try which has been as consistent in 
its productive use of advertising 
space as it has been efficient in its 
manufacturing, successful in its 
styling, progressive in its constant 
improvement of products and ag- 
gressive in its selling. 

Those who know the history of 


these exhibitions say that more 
new cars and more worthwhile 
improvements were shown this 
year than ever before. It is put- 


ting it mildly to say that the pub- 
lic is interested in the new prod- 
ucts; attendance was the largest 
in the last five years—25 per cent 
above 1931. Outright sales and 
sales conditional on appraisal of 
trade-ins are estimated at five 
times those of last year, indicating 
that the public caught the conta- 
gious spirit of confidence. 
Fighting Spirit 
Is Spreading 

Leaders in other industries also 
seem to be catching something of 
that spirit, for there is as much 
talk of the courage shown as of 
the showing of new cars. Typical 
and fully expressive of this atti- 
tude is the following telegram sent 
to Alvan Macauley, president of 
the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce, by Gilbert — T. 
Hodges, president of the Adver- 
tising Federation of America: 


The automobile industry has 
earned public commendation 
for the fine example of cour- 
age it is showing in an ag- 
gressive sales and advertising 
campaign which is certain to 
have an encouraging effect on 
all business. 


Every business and indus- 
trial executive charged with 
the responsibility of guiding 


his organization safely through 
the present period of economic 
readjustment will be inspired 
by the forceful and coura- 
geous 1932 sales and advertis- 
ing effort of the automobile 
manufacturers. 

On behalf of organized ad- 
vertising the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Advertising Fed- 
eration of America takes this 
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opportunity to express through 
me to you their congratula- 
tions and to voice the hope 
that in the nation’s movement 
toward normal business levels 
the leadership position of your 
industry will continue. 

In your brilliant accom- 
plishments you are setting a 
fine example, not only to the 
business and industrial execu- 
tive, but to the American 
general public as well. 


The national economic impor 
tance of a pick-up in the motor 
industry was forcefully depicted 
by President Macauley when he 
recently said: 

“An increase of 1,000,000 
units in automobile productio1 
during 1932 would mean the re- 
employment of 160,000 workmen 
To manufacture 1,000,000 more 
motor vehicles the industry’s raw 
material requirements would be 
increased in the following propor- 
tions : 

“Eight hundred thousand tons 
of steel, 114,000 tons of malleable 
iron, 36,000 tons of rubber, 22,000,- 
000 square feet of plate glass, 
228,000,000 board feet of hard- 
wood lumber, 4,000,000 square feet 
of upholstery leather, 6,000 tons of 
aluminum, 30,000 tons of copper, 
3,200 tons of tin, 20,000 tons of 
lead, 5,000 tons of zinc, 3,200,000 
pounds of nickel and 54,000 bales 
of cotton. 

“Moreover, the industry would 
require 10,000,000 additional yards 
of upholstery cloth, 4,000,000 yards 
of side curtain and top material 
and 3,500,000 gallons of paint and 
lacquer.” 


114,000 Retailers— 
1,600 Wholesalers 


When we add to this the fact 
that the industry gives direct em- 
ployment to 5,056,000 persons, out 
of a total of 48,832,589 people 
classified as gainfully employed in 
all industry, we have something in 
which to mirror the magnitude of 
an industry that maintains 114,- 
000 retail automotive trade estab- 
lishments and 4,600 wholesale es- 
tablishments. 
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DIVERSITY 
The Economic Gyroscope 
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1. TOBACCO 











ENTUCKY leads the United States 
x4 in the production of tobacco— 
having, in 1931, a crop, the esti- 

mated value of which is $45 ,620,000 

representing over 31% of the entire na- 
cy tion's output. 

But tobacco is but one of the major crops of 


poe el in Ken- this State. Within its boundaries every other 
ra ah thee nt crop of the Middle West is produced in a di- 
but extends into industry  Versified abundance which insures agricultural 

and every other corner Stability under all circumstances. 
of the economic life of Kentuckiana, which includes practically all of 
this great Middle West- Kentucky and a large portion of Southern In- 
vain - diana, offers a rich held in which to sow your 
rs advertising message—and this can be done at 

one remarkably low cost thru— 


THE COURIER-JOURNAL 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


Major Market Newspapers, Inc. Audit Bureau of Circulations 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 


& : a SORE 


DIVERSITY GCIVES aeatinks’ 
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Here 1s the most democratic Club in 
America ...a club dedicated to a study 
of life’s first essential—food. 

How does the Meal Club get its ros- 
ter? Very simple! The moment a sub- 
scription to Better Homes & Gardens is 


received that subscriber automatically 
becomes a member in good standing of 
the Cooks’ Round Table. 

The Cooks’ Round Table is a regular 
monthly feature of Better Homes & Gar- 
dens. It is an open forum where readers 
exchange new food ideas, new kitchen 
kinks and culinary creations. 

Each month more than 4000 letters are 
received from home-makers. Each letter 
is answered personally. Thus the Cooks’ 
Round Table is, in a very real sense, 
America’s great Meal Club. 

We knew we had a new-idea Cook 
Book ... we sincerely felt it was unique 
... but we were hardly prepared for the 
deluge of requests, the pzans of praise, 
that greeted its appearance. 

To date more than 100,000 members of 
the Meal Club have taken this book to 
their homes, their hearts, their stomachs 
...just as Better Homes & Gardens itself 
wins its way each month into 1,400,000 
gardened homes in city,town and suburb. 

Here are homes where food means 
more; where pantries are ample and ap- 
petites are real; where there are, more 
mouths to feed and more meals at home. 

Here, in short, is a great food-buy... 
not only the fastest growing non-fiction 
monthly in America ...but the magazine 
that devotes more of its editorial fare to 
the preparation and serving of foods than 
does any general or woman’s magazine! 
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.-.@ new-idea Cook Book that stands high 
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Plus Value 
THe New Yorker’s net paid 
sale is in excess of 120,000. 
But the advertising rate, 
$850 a page, is still based on 
100,000 net paid A. B. C. 
THE 
25 WEST 45th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
= 
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Stockholders Are Entitled to the 
Facts About 1931 


Five More Executives Discuss What Should Be Included in the 
Annual Report 


ELIEVING that many cor- 

poration officers faced with 
the problem of writing the annual 
eport for 1931 are wondering just 
vhat sort of information should 
be included, Printers’ INK asked 
some questions on the subject of a 
number of prominent executives. 
Some of the answers were printed 
last week (“What to Tell Stock- 
holders About Last Year’s Busi- 
ness”). Following are a_ few 
more opinions : 


F, A. MERRICK 
President 
WeEsTINGHOUSE ELec. & Mrce. Co. 


1. Do you think that the 1931 
report should be more detailed 
than usual because of general bus- 
iness conditions? 

1931 report should be slightly 
more detailed. 


2. Should an increase in number 
of stockholders have a bearing on 
the amount and nature of the in- 
formation included? 


Yes. Increase in number of 
stockholders evidences increased 
interest in company, and especially 
by the people who have purchased 
only a small quantity of stock. 
Such people will very likely have 
difficulty in understanding a report 
phrased with the usual terms. It 
should be simplified so that they 
are better able to understand the 
position their company is in as of 
the report date. 


3. Should executives attempt to 
explain or apologize for decreased 
profits ? 


Situation in general needs no 
explanation. If any unusual fac- 
tors are responsible, they should 
he explained. 

4. Should future plans be re- 
vealed? 


Yes. If they are expected to 
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materially better the company’s 
position and the information can 
be disclosed. 

5. Should the advertising appro- 
priation be justified? 

No, except if unusual expendi- 
tures are contemplated. Investors 
in general are familiar with the 


benefits derived from advertising 
and necessity for its being con- 
tinued. 
+ ” * 
C. M. CuHeEster, Jr. 


President 
GENERAL Foops CorporATION 


I believe that reports for 1931 
should be rather detailed. If a 
company maintained good earn- 
ings, its method of doing so is 
news of interest to stockholders. 
If a company could not make a 
favorable showing, largely because 
of general business conditions, an 
explanation of such factors should 
be reassuring to holders of the 
stock. 

If a company is owned by only 
a few stockholders, the chances 
are that they are close to the busi- 
ness and it probably would be a 
needless expenditure to get out an 
elaborate annual report. When 
there are many thousand stock- 
holders, it usually means that few 
of them are closely in touch with 
the company’s affairs and there- 
fore they should be kept well in- 
formed. 

In case of decreased profits, 
stockholders are entitled to know 
the explanation. It is human na- 
ture for them to be- more inter- 
ested in an explanation of decreased 
profits than in increased profits. 
They are pleased when earnings 
are up, but more likely to be 
analytical when earnings go down. 

Certain future plans can safely 
be revealed in an annual report, 
where publication of such plans 
would not be likely to stir up com- 
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petition unduly, or interfere with 
the sale of current products. It 
must be remembered, of course, 
that with a large list of stock- 
holders anything of a confidential 
nature immediately becomes public 
property. 

I see no harm in an annual re- 
port explaining the part that ad- 
vertising plays in any company’s 
business. On the other hand, in 
case of products which for many 
years have been known to. build 
their sales largely through adver- 
tising, I believe that few stock- 
holders would question the man- 
agement’s policy on pursuing the 
course which has been successful 
in the past. 


* * * 


R. B. MorHERWELL 
Vice-President 
WE tts Farco Bank & UNION 
Trust Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


The subject of stockholders’ re- 
ports has become one of impor- 
tance with the large increase in 
public interest in the leading cor- 
porations of this country. Some 
of the corporation executives have 
recognized this and the reports go 
into some detail. At the moment 
I have in mind that of the Dia- 
mond Match Company. 

We feel that a mere statement 
of the company’s assets and lia- 
bilities, together with the income 
account, is not sufficient. It is 
quite likely that a discussion of the 
company’s problems, as well as an 
explanation of past or _ pres- 
ent policies, is of considerable in- 
terest to the stockholders, and if 
presented in a proper manner and 
within reasonable limitations, will 
react to the benefit of a corpora- 
tion. In times such as the pres- 
ent many of our leading corpora- 
tions are finding it difficult -to 
obtain a reasonable return for the 
stockholders and there are many 
dividends béing reduced or discon- 
tinued, and it would seem that a 
statement by those in charge of the 
operations which would give the 
stockholders a more complete pic- 
ture of the situation certainly is in 
order. 


INK Jan. 21, 1932 
Hersert A. WAGNER 
President 
ConsoLipaTtep Gas Evectric Licut 
AND Power COMPANY 
OF BALTIMORE 


I think that 1931 reports should 
be detailed to the extent necessary 
to give stockholders full informa- 
tion and something more than fig- 
ures, but for the reason that this 
should be the practice in compil- 
ing such reports and not because 
of present business conditions. 

Annual reports should always 
take into consideration the fact 
that there may be new stockhold- 
ers who are not thoroughly in- 
formed of the conduct of the 
business. 

Executives should always in 
their reports explain the factors 
contributing to changes in profits 
and this information should be 
given in a way to require no 
apology. 

Future plans to the extent that 
they are reasonably sure of real- 
ization might well be revealed. 


Advertising appropriations 
should not require justification 
* * * 


ARCHIBALD R. GRAUSTEIN 
President 
INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPAN) 


In preparing our annual reports 
our policy is to give a broad gen- 
eral view of our activities during 
the year, supplemented by detailed 
figures and statistics. 

Explanations are subordinated 
to direct exposition of facts, ex- 
cept to such extent as explanation 
is necessary to make the facts in: 
telligible. 

Space does not, of course, per 
mit inclusion of all details, but w4 
try to cover all points of out 
standing importance and such de 
tails as will be of especial interes 
to stockholders, being guided i 
this in no small degree by in 
quiries received from stockholder 
during the year. 
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mere increase in the number of 
stockholders should have no bear- 
ing on the amount and nature of 
information included, as each 
shareholder is entitled to the same 
information regardless of the num- 
ber of other shareholders. 

Present business conditions un- 
doubtedly make stockholders more 
interested in the details of their 
company’s business and, therefore, 
the attention the matter is receiv- 
ing today is very timely. 


Bovril 
to Enter American 


Field 


OVRIL LIMITED, London, 
and the Wm. S. Scull Com- 
pany, Camden, N. J., have formed 
an American corporation, Bovril 
of America, Inc., with headquar- 
ters at Camden. The new cor- 
poration has complete control 
throughout the United States of 
Bovril, concentrated beef extract. 
William C. Scull, president of 
the Scull company, is chairman of 
the board of Bovril of America, 
Inc. Lot Boardman, president of 
the Bosco Company and executive 
vice-president of the Scull com- 
pany, is president. J. Carl DeLa- 
Cour is treasurer. R. Barclay 
Scull, secretary of the Scull com- 
pany, is also secretary of the new 
company. 

The Lord Duke of Pavenham 
and His Grace the Duke of Atholl, 
of the board of Bovril of London, 
are vice-presidents of the new 
company. W. J. King, a director 
of Bovril of America, Inc., is 
manager for Canada of Bovril 
Limited, the parent company. 

Bovril of America, Inc., has 
completed its merchandising plans 
and has appointed the Scull com- 
pany as United States distributors. 

Geare-Marston, Inc., will handle 
Bovril advertising in the United 
Stat-s. 











New Furniture Journal 
The Western Furniture Reta‘ling 
News is a new semi-monthly publica- 
tion. published at San Francisco. Nor- 
ris E. James is editor and publisher and 
Theodore F. Baer is business manager. 
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A. D. Hecox Again Heads 
New York State Publishers 


Arthur D. Hecox, of the Albany, 
N. Y., Kwmickerbocker Press, was re- 
elected president of the New York 


State Publishers Association at its an- 
nual meeting held last week at Lake 
Placid, N. Y. 

Officers of the association, all of 
whom have been re-elected to serve 
again during 1932, are: First vice-presi- 
dent, J. Noel Macy, Westchester News- 
papers; second vice-president, E. 
Corson, Lockport Umion-Sun and Jour- 
nal; treasurer, Arthur P. Irving, Glens 
Falls Post Star, and secretary, Henri 
M. Hall, of Jamestown. 


Carroll Shaffer Heads 
New Printing Firm 


Carroll Shaffer, former publisher of 
the Chicago Evening Post, is president 
of the Chicago Shopper, Inc., a new 
commercial printing firm at Chicago. 

Carl A. Miller, formerly advertising 
manager of the Chicago Evening Post, 
is vice-president and advertising manager 
of the new company. J. A. Weitzel, 
former purchasing agent of the Post, is 
secretary. Offices are at 211 West 
Wacker Drive. 


Calkins & Holden Elect 


Directors 

At its annual meeting, Calkins & 
Holden, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, elected the following directors: 
Earnest Elmo Calkins; James A. (René) 
Clarke, president; J. Sherwood Smith, 
vice-president; Edwin A. Georgi, vice- 
president; C. E. Nelson, vice-president. 
and R. P. Clayberger, secretary and 
treasurer. 











Roger Reynolds with Memphis 


“Commercial Appeal” 

Roger Reynolds, formerly advertising 
manager of the Atlanta Georgian-Amer- 
ican, has been appointed general adver- 
tising manager of the Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal and Evening Appeal. He 
was at one time advertising manager of 
the Winston-Salem, N. C., Journal, and, 
later, was Southern manager of The 
American Weekly. 





Angelus-Campfire to 
Campbell-Ewald 


The Angelus-Campfire Company, Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of Angelus and 
Campfire marshmallows, has placed its 
advertising account with the Chicago 
office of the Campbell-Ewald Company. 


Has “Big Yank” Shirt Account 


The Reliance Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago, manufacturer of Big 
Yank work shirts and other men’s and 
hoys’ garments, has appointed Carroll 
Dean Murphy, Inc., advertising agency 
of that city, to handle its advertising 
account. 











How Chain Stores Use Advertised 
Products as Loss Leaders 


Federal Trade Commission Chain-Store Survey Shows Losses as High as 
39.5 Per Cent 


OSSES, figured on a replace- 

ment cost basis, ranging from 
1.5 per cent to 23.1 per cent were 
reported by eight grocery and meat 
chains, operating 526 stores, ac- 
cording to a study of loss leaders 
transmitted to the Senate by the 
Federal Trade Commission § last 
week. Seventeen drug chains, oper- 
ating 140 stores, reported losses 
as high as 31.4 per cent. Nine 
variety chains, operating 417 stores, 
showed losses as high as 39.5 per 
cent. 


Nationally Advertised 
Used Mostly 


It is significant, although to be 
expected, that the loss leader items 
were in practically every case na- 
tionally advertised products. Fol- 
lowing are some of the products 
and losses reported by the grocery 
and meat chains: 

Maxwell House Coffee, 13.3 per 
cent; Jell-O, 16.7 per cent; Baker’s 
Cocoa, 11.8 per cent; Gold Medal 
Flour, 8 per cent; Libby’s Milk, 
9.8 per cent; Shredded Wheat, 16.7 
per cent, and Palmolive Soap, 23.1 
per cent. Among drug products 
were Palmolive Soap, 31.4 per 
cent; Ipana Toothpaste, 26.7 per 
cent; Kotex, 20.7 per cent; Hinds’ 
Honey & Almond Cream, 13.3 per 
cent; Pond’s Face Cream, 15.8 
per cent, and Gillette Razor Blades, 
13.8 per cent. 

The loss leader report is the 
fifth of a series covering the Com- 
mission’s investigation of chain 
stores under Senate resolution. It 
is a fact study, without conclu- 
sions or recommendations, of the 
chain-store practice of some times 
selling goods as leaders, below net 
invoice cost, net purchase cost or 
net manufacturing cost, or below 
the net purchase cost plus operat- 
ing cost, or simply at prices below 
the usual mark-up. In its letter 
of submittal the Commission says: 

“In a broad sense leaders may 
be defined as merchandise featured 
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or sold at reduced prices to attract 
buyers and thereby stimulate sales 
not only of these leaders, but also 
of other goods. Such leaders may be 
used more or less regularly and may 
or may not be advertised. Goods 
marked down because of change 
in style, end of the season or clear- 
ance sales, odd lot offerings, or 
goods that do not sell readily, or 
that must be closed out because of 
their perishability, and therefore 
sold at reduced prices, or at cost 
or below cost ‘are always con- 
sidered as leaders by the chains. 
There are, however, numerous 
chains which select some of their 
leaders from one or more of these 
kinds of merchandise or feature 
such goods in special sales. 

“According to chain-store offi- 
cials, there are apparently four 
purposes for which leaders are 
used. These purposes are pithily 
summarized in the following state- 
ment of the president of a grocery 
and meat chain which, operates sev- 
eral hundred stores: 

“*The extent to which prices are 
cut depends on competition, the 
necessity of introducing a com* 
modity, the need for moving a 
line of goods, and the desire to 
bring customers into the store.’ 


Headquarters Doesn't 
Pick Most of Leaders 


“Authority for the selection of 
leaders may be vested with the 
headquarters or sub-headquarters 
offices of a chain or with the ware- 
house or store managers or any 
combination of the four. Out of 
twenty-six kinds of business, there 
were ten in all in which more than 
50 per cent of the companies re- 
ported that headquarters did not 
have complete control of the selec- 
tion of articles to be used as 
leaders. 

“The pricing of leaders, like their 
selection, may be dictated by cen- 
tral headquarters, sub-headquarters, 
warehouse or store managers, or 
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IF it’s just a matter of 
distance, Uncle Sam long 
since settled that question 
for advertisers who have 
an honest appetite for truly 
fine typography. Airmail 
now extends BUNDSCHO's 


service from coast to coast. 





J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


65 EAST SOUTH WATER STREET 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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by any combination of them. Even 
under partial or complete decen- 
tralization, however, there appears 
to be some tendency for the head- 
quarters or sub-headquarters to ac- 
tually find some control over the 
pricing of leaders, particularly if 
the prices are reduced to or below 
cost. 

“In some cases, the character of 
the commodity apparently affects 
the decision as to the merchandise 
to be employed as leaders. The 
seasonableness of the merchandise 
is also an important factor. Lead- 
ers are frequently thought of as 
being chiefly associated with ad- 
vertised brands, but bulk goods and 
various kinds of unbranded mer- 
chandise are frequently used as 
well, especially by certain kinds 
of chains. There are, however, 
many instances in which the mer- 
chandise so used consists princi- 
pally of nationally advertised 
goods. The figures presented in 
this report tend to show that mer- 
chandise under private labels of 
the chains is relatively seldom se- 
lected for loss leader use. 

“Last, but by no means least, of 
the factors determining the kind 
of merchandise selected as leaders 
is the matter of allowances or dis- 
counts obtained from the manu- 
facturers which sometimes absorb 
much, if not all, of the cut in 
prices.” 

Like the other Commission re- 
ports on chain-store surveys, the 
figures are three to four years old, 
but the findings are so much in 
line with current experience that 
they have an interest far above 
anything temporal. The Commis- 
sion found, for instance, that chains 
in nineteen of the twenty-six 
groups studied in 1928 showed loss 
leaders, whereas a 1922 study 
showed that in only fifteen of the 
groups was the loss leader practice 
general. 

The letter of submittal adds: 
“While the reports showing per- 
centage losses on specific articles 
of merchandise sold as leaders are 
not as comprehensive as is desir- 
able, they are sufficient to give an 
interesting indication of the size 
and proportion of the losses in- 
volved. On 254 items of twenty- 
five commodity groups just sold 
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below total cost (including oper- 
ating expenses) by thirty-six gro- 
cery and meat chains operating 
11,369 stores during the last week 
in December, 1928, the average loss 
was 9.9 per cent and ranged from 
3.3 per cent on toilet paper to 14.6 
per cent on cigarettes. Seven com- 
modity groups in addition to ciga- 
rettes averaged over 10 per cent 
loss; namely, canned peaches, 13 
per cent; canned vegetables, 12.7 
per cent; canned milk, 12.5 per 
cent; soap, 11.6 per cent; cereals, 
11.1 per cent; canned soup, 10.8 
per cent, and sugar, 10 per cent. 

“Only four out of twenty-nine 
groups of items were sold at less 
than a loss of 10 per cent below 
total cost (including operating ex- 
penses) by twenty-five drug chains 
operating 957 stores during the 
last week of December, 1928. These 
four articles are shaving cream, 
liniment, Syrup of Figs and Father 
John’s Medicine. The balance of 
the items show from 10 to 26.2 per 
cent loss. They cover a wide va- 
riety of merchandise, cigarettes, 
soaps, ointments, toothpastes, razor 
hlades, shaving creams, toilet 
creams, hair tonics, emulsions, lo- 
tions and others. The most fre- 
quently reported item is toothpaste, 
reported forty-one times and sold 
at an average loss of 13.6 per cent. 
The next is Listerine, reported 
twenty times with an average loss 
of 15.1 per cent.” 


A Bold Thesis Wins Approval 


Happen & Company, Inc. 
Advertising 
New Yorx 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

May I take this opportunity of con- 
gratulating you upon the article which 
heads your issue of January 7 entitled 
“Consumer Must Have Larger Share of 
Advertising Profits”? This is a distinct 
contribution not only to the advertising 
field, but far beyond that to the field of 
large industry. 

do not know when I have read an 





* article that analyzes so clearly our major 


problem of civilization. 
Harry J. Wriwsten, 
Vice-President. 





Appoints Joshua B. Powers 


Hoy, a weekly magazine which started 
publication at Santiago, Chile, last No- 
vember, has appointed Joshua B. Powers, 
Inc., publishers’ representative, as its 
advertising representative in this coun- 
try and in Europe. 
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A Market Renewal Plan That Did 
Things for Radiotron 


How Bell Pushing Hooked Up with Radio to Get Dealer Away from 
His Own Doorstep 


HE RCA Radiotron Company 

told its retailers that there are 
only two ways to tap the great re- 
newal market amounting to prac- 
tically one out of every two homes 
in a community—bringing the cus- 
tomer to the store or going to the 
customer. 

Retail selling within the store, 
even when most efficiently con- 
ducted, naturally reaches only a 
small portion of renewal pros- 
pects. Having done all it could in 
a manner previously described in 
PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY* to make 
its retailers better merchants, the 
company worked out a plan to get 
them away from their own door- 
steps for better selling. 


The Qualifications of a 
House-to-House Product 


The company first pointed out 
that any good house-to-house prod- 
uct should (1) have possibilities 
enough to insure a good profit; 
2) be as easily sold in the home 
as in the store; (3) be easy to 
demonstrate; (4) be small enough 
to handle easily; (5) cost no more 
money than the average housewife 
normally has in the house; (6) be 
in itself an entrance to the home, 
and (7) be nationally advertised. 

Briefly, here is the plan: 

Postcards were to be mailed out 
first to all persons in a given dis- 
trict in advance stating that repre- 
sentatives would call and deliver 
a new radio log. This log con- 
tained biographical sketches of 
famous radio stars, kilocycle and 
watt information, an index on 
each station and other information 
of interest and value to the radio 
fan. 

The postcard bore the name and 
photograph of a salesman. Such 
an identification was designed to 
inspire confidence and assist the 
salesman in gaining entrance into 
the home. When the salesman 


"© “Helping the Dealer Sell,” December, 
1931. 
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called he was instructed to ask for 
the postcard, requesting permis- 
sion to wait inside while it was 
being obtained. When the cus- 
tomer returned, the salesman first 
demonstrated the use of the kilo- 
cycle index by tuning in a station 
on the customer’s radio set. This 
gave him the opportunity of check- 
ing the set, testing the tubes, free 
of charge, and suggesting new 
tubes if they were needed. In any 
case, it enabled the salesman to 
gather valuable information for 
follow-up visits. 

Tested out by one prominent 
dealer in Buffalo, N. Y., over a 
three weeks’ period, the plan 
brought $143.50 in  Radiotron 
sales, $1,042.50 in radio set sales, 
$1,550 in piano sales and an aerial 
installation job of $8, totaling $2,744 
in all. 

A specially prepared booklet 
sent to each retailer for distribu- 
tion to men either within his store 
or as new workers for the house- 
to-house presentation, gave details 
of sales approaches. The sales- 
man was told to take a step back- 
ward when the door was opened 
to show that he was not trying to 
force his way in, to use the per- 
son’s name in his approach, and to 
state he was there to deliver a 
radio log. 


Radio Log Paves Way 
for Tube Testing 


Each salesman was also in- 
structed to carry the radio logs in 
his tool kit. Therefore, in order to 
reach the log (by that time he is 
supposed to have walked over to- 
ward the radio set) the salesman 
had to open his kit and remove 
some of his tools in the presence 
of the customer. After having 
shown the housewife how to lo- 
cate any station, the salesman was 
instructed to take out his tube 
tester and explain its purpose. 
Then he was to offer to test the 
tubes. If some of the tubes were 
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found weak and he was given the 
opportunity of replacing them, he 
was instructed to leave the old 
tubes with the customer, explain- 
ing that they might be used as 
spares in an emergency. 

All sorts of sales objections 
were brought up and answered in 
advance in this unusual little book. 
For example, if the housewife said 
that she would have to wait until 
her husband returned and would 
call the salesman tomorrow, he 
was instructed to say that she 
needn’t go to that trouble because 
he would call on the telephone at 
10 o’clock, if that was convenient, 
and find out her husband’s de- 
cision. In the meantime he was to 
say: “I will install the new tubes 
and leave them for you to try. 
They will cost you nothing.” 


Watching for Other 
Sales Opportunities 


A different line of approach en- 
tirely was suggested for the sales- 
man in homes where there were 
no radio sets. In addition, the 
salesman was told to watch for 
opportunities to discuss refriger- 
ators, pianos or other products. 
For example, he might suggest 
that the marvelous new uses of 
electricity made it possible for the 
American housewife to save a 
great deal of time, and then ask 
whether she had an_ electric 
vacuum cleaner or similar prod- 
ucts. 

The retailer was asked to take 
eight distinct steps in preparing 
for the house-to-house drive. They 
were: 


1. Set a date. 


Allow at least three weeks’ time 
for organizing and assembling 
your material. 

The duration of the campaign 
will depend largely on the number 
of homes you have to cover, and 
the number of salesmen you have 
available. 

Each salesman should make 
from twenty to thirty calls a day. 
From this, estimate the number of 
days the campaign is to run. For 
example, if you have 1,000 homes 
to cover, with two salesmen, the 
time required to contact and pre- 
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sent the proposition to these pros- 
pects will be approximately one 
month, 


2. Prepare mailing list. 


Select the territory you are to 
work, Then prepare a list of 
names arranged according to house 
numbers along each street. Don’t 
try to pick your prospects. Cover 
every home. 


3. Get your material. 


Order your material now so that 
it will be available before the date 
which you have set for the start 
of your activity. 

Be sure that you have every- 
thing ready before you go ahead 
with the campaign. The success 
of your work depends upon the 
co-ordination and use of every 
piece of material. 


4. Train your salesmen. 


Select your best salesmen for 
this work. To make a success of 
this campaign the men: should be 
of good appearance and pleasant 
personality. 

Train your salesmen in the 
proper method of selling Radio- 
trons. A complete approach and 
sales talk are given. Instruct the 
men, in the house-to-house selling, 
as to the selling points of your 
line of radio sets. Be sure that 
each is thoroughly familiar with 
the policies of your store. 


5. Schedule your salesmen. 


Subdivide the territory you are 
to cover into divisions—one for 
each salesman. Then, schedule 
your salesmen so that you will 
know exactly where each is work- 
ing on each particular day and also 
which prospects they are calling 
on. Your schedule of mailings 
will control the routing of your 
salesmen. 


6. Schedule your mailings. 


The mailing of the postcards is 
one of the most important steps in 
the campaign. 

Schedule the mailings so that 
the prospects will receive the cards 
two days before the salesman calls. 
Do not mail the cards too far in 
advance of the personal solicita- 
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tion, otherwise your message will 
not be fresh in the mind of the 
prospect when the salesman ar- 
rives. 


7. Pay salesmen commission on 
Radiotron sales. 


It is suggested that you pay your 
salesmen 20 per cent commission 
on Radiotron sales. On this basis 
a good salesman will be able to 
earn $5 or more each day. This 
rate will enable you to secure and 
hold salesmen of ability—men who 
will be a credit to your store and 
who will make money for you. 

Of course, salesmen should be 
paid a commission on their sales 
of other merchandise. It has been 
proved that a good salesman can 
make from $50 to $75 a week 
where commissions are given on 
Radiotron and other merchandise 
sales. 


8. Pay salesmen for prospect in- 
formation. 


In order to stimulate the men 
and maintain sales morale, pay 5 
cents for each card returned, pro- 
vided the essential prospect infor- 
mation is recorded. This will 
offer inducement for the men to 
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call on as many homes as possible 
each day. 

Proof that such a_house-to- 
house plan carefully worked out 
in advance will produce results is 
proved by the scores of letters on 
file at the company’s plant con- 
taining actual sales information 
from sporting goods and electrical 
goods stores in towns from Dun- 
kirk, N. Y., to New Orleans. 

It is essential in these days for 
retailers to go out and call on the 
customer if he won't call on them. 

Merchandising is changing fast. 
Methods that were effective three 
short years ago are not always ef- 
fective now. 

Outside selling, many manufac- 
turers believe, is no mere passing 
phase of merchandising but is here 
to stay as an aggressive retailer’s 
effective way of staying in busi- 
ness at a profit. Full exposure to 
orders is the only cure for rickety 
sales and pounding pavements a 
more certain way to sales than 
pounding desks. 

The retailer who can be lured 
away from his own doorstep by a 
planned campaign of outside sell- 
ing is the one best equipped to 
meet today’s difficult business con- 
ditions. 


“Y” Says It with Full Pages 


UBLISHERS, advertising 

agencies and others who have 
never thought of the Y. M. C. A. 
as a potential user of advertising 
space in full-page units rubbed 
their eyes and took a second look 
at their newspapers in Chicago 
one day recently. There was the 
newly opened Lawson Y. M. C. A. 
using a page of paid space. There 
were a dozen pictures of the gym, 
the swimming pool, the lounge, the 
cafeteria, card rooms and finally 
the luxurious sleeping rooms. 

The new building rises twenty- 
four stories above the street. It is 
located a few minutes north of 
the Chicago loop district. It is 
going to need three or four thou- 
sand members and tenants for its 
750 sleeping rooms. Hence the 
allottment for newspaper advertising 


in this year’s budget of expenses. 

Victor F. Lawson, former pub- 
lisher of the Chicago Daily News, 
provided the funds for the con- 
struction of the building in his 
will a few years ago. Maurice 
Gogle, executive secretary, tells 
Printers’ INK that $2,750,000 
represent its cost. When Mr. 
Gogle began to consider how the 
Y should obtain the large mem- 
bership it needs he found that one 
of the committee in general charge 
of the building was an advertising 
agent whose establishment is not 
more than five minutes distant. The 
result is that the new Lawson Y is 
being advertised and merchandised 
to potential new members in just 
about the same manner as a new 
food product, fountain pen or 
cake of soap. e 
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Comparative Pulling Power of 


Color and Black and White 


Water W. Brown PusLisHInc 
COMPANY 
Printers 
Atxtanta, Ga. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In your investigations have you com- 
piled any facts or figures as to the com- 
parative value of multiple color adver- 
tising as against one color advertising? 

For instance, a mail-order house 
claimed that its color pages pulled six 
to one better than black and white. 

If you have any comparative figures 
as to the increased returns of color print- 
ing as against black and white that you 
could furnish us we will highly appre- 
ciate them and such figures will be used 
in an educational campaign that we are 
putting out to the buyers of printing. 

W. W. Brown, 
President. 

HE article Mr. Brown evi- 

dently has in mind appeared 
in Printers’ INK MONTHLY and 
said that several of the largest 
mail-order houses find that in 
some instances color outpulls black 
and white about six-to-one. It was 
pointed out, however, that six-to- 
one is not a constant ratio as there 
are instances where color has done 
a fifteen-to-one job while in others 
it has demonstrated only a very 
little more pulling power than black 
and white. 

Daniel Starch, in his report, 
“An Analysis of 5,000,000 In- 
quiries,” studied 3,972,747 returns 
from 3,349 advertisements and 
found that advertisements in color 
brought an average of 53 per cent 
more returns per 100,000 circula- 
tion than black and white adver- 
tisements of similar size and char- 
acter. 

In a survey recently published 
by the Association of National 
Advertisers, Inc., “Color in Maga- 
zine Advertising,” a chapter is de- 
voted to the subject of color’s 
pulling power. From. this survey 
is taken the following significant 
paragraph: : 

group of advertisers was 
asked whether or not the use of 
color justified its additional cost. 
Eighty per cent answered in the 
affirmative, 5 per cent in the nega- 
tive and 15 per cent had no accu- 
rate information on which to base 
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a reply. Those answering in the 
affirmative considered that the re- 
sults from color were from 30 per 
cent to 300 per cent greater than 
black and white. Most of them 
testified that color resulted in an 
increase of direct inquiries, in an 
increased demand upon dealers, 
and that dealers preferred the col- 
ored advertisements.” —[Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK 


J. W. Thomas Heads 
Firestone Tire 


John W. Thomas, formerly vice-pres- 
ident of the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Company, has been elected president of 
that company. He succeeds Harvey S. 
Firestone, Jr., resigned, who has a. 
made chairman of the board. 

Ross J. Cope, vice-president of the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company of 
California, has been elected president of 
that division. 

Russell A. Firestone, has been made 
a member of the directorate. 


Acquires “Crockery and Glass 


Journal” 

The Crockery and Glass Fongnal, New 
York, has been acquired by The Haire 
Publishing Company, of that city, and 
will be combined with the China & 
Glass Guide, published by that com- 
pany, effective with the February issue. 

Calvin Demarest, for many years 
publisher of the Crockery and Glass 
Journal, will remain with the publica- 
tion as president and general manager. 


Belgian Papers Appoint 


Powers 

The Labour Press of Belgium, a group 
of daily newspapers, has appointed 
Joshua B. Powers, Inc., New York, as 
its representative in the United States. 
Newspapers in this group include: 
Volksgazet, Antwerp; Gazet van Gent 
Vooruit, Ghent; La Wallonie, Liege, and 
the Journal de Charleroi, Charleroi. 


With Weissenburger Staff 


Glenn W. Bittel, for seven years sec- 
retary-manager of the Ohio Brick & 
Tile Association and the Cleveland Clay 
League, Cleveland, has been appointed 
manager of S. A. Weissenburger, New 
York, merchandising and advertising. 


Joins Metropolitan Agency 


Kenneth Browne, formerly with the 


Wall Street Journal, has joined the 
Metropolitan Advertising Company, 
New York, as an account executive. 








Here Are the 150 Leading 
Magazine Advertisers of 1931 


Fifty-five of These Spent Over $500,000 Each in This Medium as 
Compared with Seventy in 1930 


EFORE any use is made of the 

list that follows, it should be 
clearly understood just what this 
list is—and is not. 

It is a list of the 150 leading 
national magazine advertisers of 
1931, presented here through the 
co-operation of the National Ad- 
vertising Records, published by the 
Denney Publishing Company, Inc., 
New York. The figures cover the 
amount spent by these advertisers 
in a list which, at the beginning 
of the year, numbered eighty-four, 
with some dropping out during the 
summer. The eighty-four maga- 
zines represent sixty-nine monthlies 
and fifteen weeklies and semi- 
monthlies. 

The figures do not represent the 
total advertising appropriations of 
these 150 advertisers. Not included 
in these figures, for example, are 
expenditures in newspaper, busi- 
ness-paper, outdoor, direct-mail, 
car-card, radio, specialty, motion- 
picture, farm- -paper and other forms 
of advertising. The figures repre- 
sent only expenditures in the 
eighty-four magazines surveyed in 
this particular statistical study. 

The 150 advertisers are listed 
in alphabetical order. Subsidiary 
company expenditures are listed 
immediately under the name of the 
parent company. Including sub- 
sidiaries, the advertising expendi- 
tures listed cover 259 individual 
organizations. 

For the sake of comparison, the 
1930 magazine appropriations of 
these same advertisers are given. 
Most of the 1930 figures were pub- 
lished in the January 22, 1931, is- 
sue of Printers’ INK. It should 
be borne in mind that these figures 
are given for comparative pur- 
poses only and not as a complete 
list of the leading magazine ad- 
vertisers for 1930. 

It is important that this list be 
not interpreted as a guide to the 
advertising -policies of these com- 
panies. An indicated decrease or 


increase in expenditure over last 
year may mean merely a switch- 
ing of a portion of a company’s 
advertising appropriation from one 
medium to another. 

In some instances the 1930 group 
expenditure of an organization is 
not given although there is a list- 
ing of the expenditures of its sub- 
sidiaries. This is done to main- 
tain a true comparison where 
subsidiaries have made their appro- 
priations independently and where 
the status of the individual com- 
panies has been changed through 
mergers. 

It is interesting to note that there 
were fifty-five magazine adver- 
tisers in 1931 who spent $500,000 
or more in this medium. Of these, 
twenty-three spent $1,000,000 or 
more. In 1930 there was a total of 
seventy in the $500,000 or more 
class, of which twenty-nine spent 
$1,000,000 or more, as against 
twenty-five in 1929 and eighteen 
in 1928. 

Also of interest is the fact that 
among the 150 advertisers listed 
in 1931, sixty-six of these show 
increased expenditures in maga- 
zines over the figures reported for 
1930. 

Chrysler, this year, joins the 
number of companies reported as 


spending $2,000,000 or more in 
1931. These blue-chip advertisers 
and the amounts reported are: 
General Motors Corp........ . $7,606,874 
Procter & Gamble Co......... 4,668,118 
General Foods Corp.......... 4,331,741 
SS 3,285,743 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet ....... 2,992,793 
Standard Brands, Inc........ 2,991,480 
Lambert Pharmacal Co....... 2,761,644 
a 
General Electric Co.. coves Beneneel 
Chrysler Motor Corp.. waieeacnes 2,401,891 
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The total magazine advertising 
expenditure in the magazines sur- 
veyed in the 1931 study total $105,- 
865,628 for the 150 leading maga- 
zine advertisers for 1931. The 150 
leading advertisers in 1930 spent 
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In 1931 The World-Herald 


Published Nearly 


64% 


OF ALL 


Omaha Paid Advertising 


The World-Herald Carried More Local Display Adver- 
tising and More Want Ads in 1931 Than in 1930 


In 1931 The World-Herald led the Bee-News in total 
paid advertising by over 81%—carrying 63.8% of all 
advertising printed by the two Omaha newspapers. 


LINES OF ADVERTISING PRINTED IN OMAHA NEWSPAPERS IN 1931 
With Gain or Loss Compared with 1930 


WORLD-HERALD BEE-NEWS 
Local Display . . 7,599,732 (52,346 Gain) 4,521,762 (1,641 Gain) 
National Display . 2,620,338 (506,573 Loss) *1,329,118 (174,650 Loss) 
Want Ads . . . 2,093,014 (16,240 Gain) 946,036 (133,322 Loss) 


1931 Total . 12,313,084 (3}% Under 1930) 6,796,916 (5% Under1930) 
*Not including advertising in the American Weekly, distributed with Hearst Newspapers. 


World-Herald Paid Circulation 
Last Quarter 1931 


World-Heralds Sold Daily in Omaha . 53,165 


(Sunday Circulation 49,520) 
Number of Families in Omaha .. . 54,845 


82% of Omaha Circulation Delivered to Its Homes by Carriers 
Adding Circulation in Council Bluffs and the rest 


of the Omaha territory, the circulation of The 
World-Herald in the last quarter of 1931 was 


Daily, 119,600 . Sunday, 116,822 
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$116,435,914, 


1929 spent $108,649,113. 


The total 


magazine advertisers for 


while the 150 adver- 
tisers included in the report for 


expenditure bea all 


1931 is 


reported at $166,555,864. The cor- 
responding figure in 1930 was re- 


ported as 


$201,854,510, 


in the 


eighty-six magazines checked for 


this survey. 


Of the grand total 


listed for 


each year, the percentage spent by 
each year’s list of 150 leading ad- 


vertisers is as follows: 
1930, 57.68 per cent, and 
53.31 per cent. 


per cent; 
1929, 


Aetna Life Affilia- 
ated Co. 


or Products, 


eet 
Ed. Wallace Hop- 


per & Kissp’f 
Louis Philippe. 
All-Year Club of 
Southern Calif. 
Aluminum Co. of 
America ..... 
Agueee Chain 
o. & Asso. Cos. 
PF ne 
American Chain 
Co. & Asso- 
ciated Cos. .. 
Page Fence As- 
sociation : 
American Tele. & 
Tele. Co. 
oe, Giiscce< 
American Tob. Cc. 
Arden, Elizabeth. 
Armour & Co.... 
Including: 
Armour & Co.. 
Luxor, Ltd. 
Armstrong Cork. 
Ass’n of Am. Soap 
& Glycerine Pro. 
Including: 
As. of Am. Soap 
& Glycerine Pro. 
Glye. Producers 
Auburn Auto Co. 
Including: 
Auburn Auto 
Co.—Auburn & 
CE avesedece 
Duesenberg, Inc. 
Lycoming Mfg. 
Spencer Heater 
Axton-Fisher Tob 
Jeatrice Creamery 
Beech-Nut Pack.. 
Bon Ami Co.. 
Borden Co. (All 
Products) 2 
‘alif. Fruit Grow- 
ers Exchange 
‘alif. Pack. <aap. 
‘ampbell Soup. . 
Including: 
Campbell - Soup. 
Franco-Amer. 


AA A 


1931 
$199,590 
346,465 
166,610 


115,145 
64,710 


226,800 
437,975 
202,817 


186,075 
16,742 


293,620 
87,500 
390,005 


376,645 
13,360 
(Nothing) 
(Nothing) 
532,197 
237,300 
234,991 
626,800 


555,038 
464,560 


966,390 
1,934,400 


1,889,100 
45,300 


1931, 


63.56 


1930 
$201,810 
563,097 
253,478 


249,135 
60,484 


353,340 
454,660 


’ 


15,225 


203,865 
11,360 


981,584 
1,545,474 
268,045 
384,391 


336,750 
47,641 
1,310,310 


335,594 


214,594 
121,000 


370,478 
13,500 
32,000 

166,810 

367,164 


(Nothing) . 


179,312 
607,400 


523,225 
474,164 
1,314,585 
1,971,800 


1,851,000 
120,800 
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Canada Dry .... 
Canadian Pac. Ry. 
Cannon Mills, Inc. 
Carnation Co..... 
Champ. Sp’k Plug 
a {rotor oe 
Including: 
Chrysler Motor. 
Institutional ° 
De Soto Motor 
Dodge C. & T. 
Fargo Motor Tr. 
Plymouth Motor 
Cluett, Peabody.. 
Coca-Cola Co.... 
Colgate-Palm-Peet 
Including: 
Colg.-Palm-Peet 


1931 
$420,710 
288,793 
263,940 
205,200 
303,500 
2,010,108 


442,475 
(Nothing) 
596,830 
359,080 
578,800 
2,992,793 


2,992,793 


Kirkman & Sons (Nothing) 


Congoleum-Nairn. 
Corn Products... 
Coty, 
Cream of Wheat 
Cudahy Packing . 
Dahlberg Sugar 
Cane Indus. 
Including: 
Dahlberg Corp.. 
Celotex Co.. 
Davis, R. B., Co. 
eee 
Including: 
Bayer Co., Inc. 
Bristol-Myers. . 
Calif. Fig Syrup 
Centaur Co.... 
General Drug.. 
Knowlton Dand. 
Life Savers 
Mum Mfg. Co. 
Owl Drug Co... 
Pepsin Syrup... 
C. H. Phillips 


Three-In-One Oil 


United Drug Co. 
Vick Chemical. 
Wells & Rich- 
ardson Co... 

du Pont, E. I., De 
Nemours & Co. 

(Including All 

Subsidiaries) 
Eastman Kodak.. 
Encyclopaedia Bri- 


tannica, Inc.. 
Pee B GOic ccces 
Firestone Tire 


& 
Rubber Co.... 
Including Fire- 
stone Foot- 
wear Co.) 
Ford Motor Co... 
Including: 
Ford (Automo.) 
Aviation ...... 
Lincoln Motor. 
General Electric. . 
Including: 
General Electric 
Edison General 
Elec. Appl... 
Ultra-Violet 
Lamps 
General Foods... 
Including: 
Franklin Baker 
Walter Baker.. 
Calumet Baking 
Powder Co... 
Certo Corp..... 


657,316 
422.627 
330,605 
541,950 
826,050 


262,100 
( Nothing) 


3,285,743 


148,436 
1,912,907 
33,301 
168,476 
17,260 
42,014 
280,892 
168,858 
(Nothing) 
(Nothing) 
181,196 
134,172 
43,602 
153,032 


1,597 
452,161 


702,616 


210,730 
600,360 


686,381 


1,656,405 
1,442,455 
46,080 
167,870 
2,401,891 
2,259,641 
104,600 


37,650 
4,331,741 


54,325 
198,606 


298,825 
204,018 


Jan. 


21, 1932 


1930 


1,834,180 
613,160 


2, 950, 925 


2,917,225 

33,700 
1,150,46( 
634,864 


819, 560 
281,314 
28,600 
252,714 
372,025 
3,049,887 
172,379 
1,726,088 
17,238 


80,971 
12, 576 


440,356 


649,858 


230,984 
652,090 


213,891 


2,224,855 
1,928,00 
138,015 
158,840 
2,708,109 
2,451,059 
257,05 


(Nothing) 
4,248,871 


181,091 
272,00 


266,861 
237,070 














436, 888 
950,925 


917,225 

33,700 
150,460 
634, 864 
819, 560 
281,314 

28,600 
252,714 
372,025 
,049,887 
172,379 
,726,088 


17,238 
80,971 


25,567 
35,762 
440,356 


649,858 


230,984 
652,090 


213,891 


224,855 


,928,00 
138,015 
158,840 

,708,109 


»451,059 
257,05( 


Nothing) 
248,871 


181,09 
272,00 


266,861 
237,070 
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Dia. Crys. Salt $92,500 
R. Hellmann,.. 99,6 
Igleheart Bros.. 291,700 
Jell-O Co.,.... 360,000 
La France Mfg. 88,358 
Log Cabin Prod. 104,570 
Maxwell House 638,340 
Minute Tapioca 200,20 
Postum Co..... 1,455,994 
Sanka Coffee.. 244,655 
General Mills.... 429,020 
General Motors.. 7,606,874 

Including: 

AC Spark Plug 123,500 

Buick Motor... 809,120 

Cadillac Motor 

Cad. & LaSal. 815,130 
Chevrolet Motor 1,138,500 
Delco Appliance 23,925 
Delco Products 17,160 
Ethyl Gasoline. 1,025,875 
Fisher Body... 633,120 
Fokker Aircraft 

Corp of Am.. (Nothing) 
Frigidaire Corp. 774,565 
G. M. Radio... 94,500 
G. M. Truck... 66,520 
Institutional 661,770 
New Departure 117,154 
Oakland Mo. Car. 

Oak. & Pontiac 848,875 
Olds Mo. Wks. 449,000 
Winton Engine. 8,160 

Gen. Tire & Rub. 259,520 
Gillette Saf. Razor 498,268 

Including: 

Gillette Razors. 100,299 

Probak Razors. 263,221 

Valet AutoStrop 

eee 134,748 

Gold Dust Cop. 226,889 
Goodrich, 462,174 

Including: 

Goodrich Rub.. 438,089 

Hood Rubber.. 24,085 

Miller Rubber... (Nothing) 
Goodyear Tire & 

Rubber Co..... 847,715 
Hammermill Paper 207,650 
Hawaiian Pineap’le 594,816 
Th, Gs ianene 1,028,635 
Hinze Ambrosia 247,791 
Hires, Chas. E 292,577 
Hoover Co....... 289,300 
Hormel, G. A.... 335,250 
Houbigant, Inc... 310,496 

Including: 

Houbigant, Inc. 221,096 

Cheramy, Inc... 89,400 
Hudson Motor... 634,850 
Hupp Motor..... 280,219 
Hygienic Prod... 223,295 
Int. Cor. Schools 254,644 

Including: 

In. Cor. Schools 208,608 

Woman’s Instit 46,036 
Int. Har. Co. of 

America, Inc... 455,765 
Int. Nickel Co... 232,800 
Int. Paper & Pwr. 263,936 

Including: 

Int. Pap. & Pwr. 31,300 

Veldown Co... 232,636 
Int. Silver Co... 476,900 
Jergens, Andrew. 922,500 
Johns-Manville. .. 281,845 
Johnson & Johnson 750,922 

Includin 

Johnson & Johnson 737,632 

Harold H. Clapp 13,290 


1930 
$143,000 
140,550 
261,000 
366,530 
85,595 
68,935 
451,300 
152,150 
1,393,109 
229,679 
426,400 
7,099,275 


123,500 
925,720 


607,245 
1,149,565 
59,100 
47,500 
745,165 
$73,630 


22,840 
662,150 
312,750 
141,100 
311,740 
241,970 


746,000 
419,900 

9,400 
297,650 
944,694 


530,660 
192,900 


221,134 

98,519 
848,974 
702,705 


927,045 
218,660 
437,900 
1,248,320 
275,450 


335,213 


235,970 

99,243 
789,990 
251,800 
226,269 
305,714 


245,469 
60,245 


360,675 
176,300 
112,100 


24,150 
87,950 
617,550 
946,800 
$58,325 


783,388 
23,810 
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Johnson, S. C.... 
Kellogg Co....... 
Kelvinator Corp.. 
Including: 
Kelvinator Corp. 
Leonard Refrig. 
Kendall Co...... 
Including: 
Bauer & Black 
Lewis Mfg. Co. 
Knox, C. B. Gela. 
Kolynos Co...... 
Kotex Co. & 
Kleenex Co.... 
Including: 
Kotex Co...... 
Kleenex Co. .. 
Lambert Pharm.. 
Including: 
Lambert Pharm. 
Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Brush Co.... 
Lamont, Corliss. . 
Including: 
mont, Corliss 
Pond’s Extract. 
L’dryown’rs Nat'l 
Assn. of U.S. & 
Re stc0nde 
Lavoris Chemical 
Lehn & Fink, Inc. 
Including: 
Institutional : 
Dorothy Gray. 
A. S. Hinds... 
J. Lesquendieu. 
Lysol, Inc..... 
Pebeco, 
Lever Bros., Inc. 
Lib. McN. & Lib. 
Liggett & Myers. 
Lorillard, P., Co. 
i Miicsansces 
Metro. Life Insur. 
Nash Motors Co. 
National Biscuit. . 
Including: 
Nat. Bisc. Div. 
Shredded Wheat 
Nat. Dairy Prod. 
Including: 
Breyer Ice Cr. 
Collis Products 
Deerfoot Farms 
Kraft-Phenix 
Cheese Corp. 
National Lead... 
National Retail 
Furniture Assn 
Northam Warren 
Including: 
Northam War.. 


Odorono Co.... 
N’thwest’n Yeast 
Norwich Pharm.. 
Olson Rug...... 
Oneida Com. Ltd. 

Including: 

Oneida Com... 

Wm. 
Packard Motor... 
Para.-Publix ; 
Parke, Davis.... 
Parker Pen Co... 
Penick & Ford.. 
Pepsodent Co.... 

Including: 

Pepsodent Co... 


A. Rogers. 


1931 
$370,925 
$62,709 
381,408 


230,146 


230,146 
{nothing) 
289,209 
227,777 


1,154,554 


700,636 
453,918 
2,761,644 


2,453,066 


308,578 
1,105,702 


12,082 
1,093,620 


244,153 
213,206 
1,022,422 


(Nothing) 
233,790 


216, 400 
636,664 


410,880 
225,784 
271,220 


300 
(Nothing) 


270,320 
352,900 


247,504 
684,500 


228,450 


228,450 
(Nothing) 
524,700 
262,900 
337,350 
311,458 
233,940 
1,540,487 


1,460,718 
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1930 
$426,995 
782,067 
295,725 


365, 230 


352,030 

13,200 
224,521 
296,981 


1,306,031 


810,101 
495,930 
3,027,892 


2,683,892 


344,000 
1,142,692 


14,642 
1,128,050 


324,655 
317,392 
1,057,589 


32,500 
178,230 
311,135 

10,270 
357,129 
168,325 

2,008,577 
394,600 
1,376,910 
834,621 
273,050 
679,140 
211,950 
698,917 


493,500 
205,417 


3,150 
3,300 
1,300 


401,520 
391,800 


440,900 
726,283 


390,930 
143,825 
191,528 

73,991 
312,249 
242,199 
384,750 


361,750 

23,000 
659,500 
310,770 
450,600 
362,531 
303,620 


680,335 
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Gets-It, Inc.... 
May-Breath Co. 
Pet Milk Co..... 
Phila. Stor. Bat.. 
Pillsbury Fl. Mills 
Princess Pat..... 
Procter & Gamble 
Including: 
Proc. & Gamble 
James S. Kirk. 
Quaker Oats Co. 
Including: 
Quaker Oats Co. 
Aunt Jemima.. 
Mother’s Oats. 
Muffets ...... 
Quaker State Oil 
Refining Co.... 
RCA-Victor Co.. 
Real Silk Hosiery 
Including: 
Real Silk Hos. 
Harford Frocks 
Reo Motor Car.. 
Republic Steel... 
Including: 
Republic Steel. 
Berger Mfg. Co. 
Reynolds, Tobacco 
Scholl Mfg. Co.. 
Scott Paper Co.. 
Sears, Roebuck.. 
Sharpe & Dohme. 
Sheaffer Pen Co. 
Southern Cotton 
Oil Trading Co. 
Sprague, Warner 
Squibb & Sons... 
Including: 
Squibb & Sons 
Lentheric, Inc. 
Standard Brands. 
Including: 
Chase & San... 
Fleischmann Co. 
Royal Bak. Pow. 
Standard Oil Co. 
of N. J 




























































Including: 
Chesebrough 
Dag. & Rams.. 
: Stanco, Inc.... 
Stew.-Warner Cor. 
Studebaker Corp. 
Including: 
Studebaker Cor. 
Pierce-Arrow 
Rockne Motors. 
Swift & Co...... 
Se Biesnases 
Tide Water Oil. 
Union Car & Car. 
Including: 
C. & C Chem.. 
National Carbon 
Prest-O-Lite 
Stor. Bat.... 
Union C. & C. 
United Fruit Co. 
Including: 
United Fruit.. 
Banana Growers 
Fruit Dispatch. 
U. S. Rubber... 
Vacuum Oil Co.. 
Wander Co...... 
Warren Telechron 
Waterman, L. E. 


1931 
$72,010 
7,75 
488,700 
650,050 
618,470 
231,865 
4,668,118 


4,631,919 


Pe) 


1,075,823 


796,450 
271,083 
8,290 
(Nothing) 


254,350 
523,913 
231,118 


226,410 

4,708 
429,620 
271,425 


262,300 
9,125 
1,616,690 
265,568 
416,385 
471,784 
375,700 
219,850 


410,200 
290,700 
970,624 


949,906 
20,718 
2,991,480 


688,509 
1,255,601 
1,047,370 


736,118 


265,880 
152,840 
317,398 
369,951 
201,750 


42,330 
143,420 
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1930 
$40,573 
(Nothing) 
493,000 
527,690 


4 512,500 


4,481,035 
1,465 
1,336,267 


858,807 
300,990 

48,170 
128,300 


211,900 
1,396,315 
361,173 


353,580 

7,593 
582,800 
136,855 


131,010 
5,845 
1,425,975 
257,942 
368,650 
357,811 
310,600 
351,800 


560,100 
236,400 
1,009,638 


933,161 
76, 477 
3,400,181 


600,150 
1,625,201 
1,174,830 


1,006,592 


281,380 
289,514 
435,698 
352,433 
861,839 


617,469 
244,370 


16,000 (Nothing) 


1,496,711 
1,133,520 
334,050 
317,952 


1,530,893 
1,321,900 
16,000 
554,770 


59,550 
494,590 


19,250 (Nothing) 


(Nothing) 
281,047 


12,895 
(Nothing) 
268,152 
275,405 
855,370 
642,611 
234,635 
277,000 


600 * 


330,984 
26,756 


586, 796 
1,292,972 
591 016 
229,535 
338,175 
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193 1930 
Watkins, R. L... $641,830 $575,440 
(Including I. W. 
Lyons & Sons): 
Western Clock.. 336,500 300,767 
Including: 
Western Clock. 289,750 280,517 
Sterling Clock. 46,750 20,250 
Western Co.. 364,100 452,895 
Westinghouse Elec. 
& Mfg. Co..... 559,200 302,782 
Including West- 
inghouse Lamp): 
Whitman, Waa 433,000 439,250 
Williams, J. B.. 324,302 315,143 
Willys-Overland 273,745 643,532 
Wrigley, Wm. Jr. 628,543 703,421 
Yardley & Co.. 213,600 159,150 
Young, W. "ee 447,318 370,518 
Zonite Products. . 457,465 869,034 
Including: 
Zonite Products 179,915 218,034 
Forhan Co..... 157,500 612,300 
Larvex Corp... 120,050 38,700 


Cigar Accounts to Bowers 
Agency 


The Deisel-Wemmer-Gilbert 


Corpora- 


tion, Detroit, manufacturer of San 
Felice, El Verso, Dubonnet and Odin 
cigars, has appointed the Thos. M 


Bowers Advertising Agency, Chicago, to 
direct its advertising account. 

This agency has also been appointed 
to direct the advertising of the Bernard 
Schwartz Cigar Corporation, Detroit, 
manufacturer of R. G. Dun and Brad- 
street cigars. Newspaper and radio ad- 
vertising will be used. 


Household Bleach Account to 
J. Walter Thompson 


The Crown Products Corporation, San 
Francisco, has appointed the J. Walter 
Thompson Company, San Francisco, to 
direct its advertising account. The prin- 
cipal product to be advertised is Sani- 
Clor, a household bleach, now dis- 
tributed in Pacific Coast and Midwestern 
cities. 


M. E. Zetterholm Joins 
Theatre Service 


M. E. Zetterholm, formerly with the 
Oakland-Pontiac division of the General 
Motors Corporation, has been ap- 
pointed vice-president in charge of dis- 
tribution of the Theatre Service Cor- 
poration, New York. 


Has Savings Account 


The Philadelphia Saving Fund So- 
ciety, Philadelphia, has appointed Jerome 
B. Gray & Company, advertising agency 
of that city, to direct its entire adver- 
tising account. 


Appoints Colton Agency 


The United Fruit Company, New 
York, has appointed the Wendell P 
Colton Company, New York advertising 
agency, to direct its steamship passenger 
advertising. 
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1930 
575,440 


300,767 


280,517 
20,250 
152,895 


302,782 


$39,250 
315,143 
543,532 


370,518 
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218,034 
512,300 
38,700 
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ods Trains 
Mai 


jences 
men’s Experienc 


General Fo 
_ Salesmen by 


Based on Sales 
orrespondence oe Me Their Language 


F. Berfield w ith 


and Talks 


This C 
An Interview by B. 


James Ingram — 3 
neral Foods Sales Company, 

: . 
ch we tried to dgy 





ecutive, G 





Sales Ex 











our whi 
r two years ago 
. pone put into effect a 
lan 


new selling pia Dune! 


This Sales Program 
Is Getting Results 


fd... basic problem in improving sales methods is to get 
the salesmen themselves to take an active part in the pro- 
gram. In the General Foods program, which Trade-Ways, 
Inc. is now conducting, that problem has been solved. Of 
the total number of men enrolled, more than 93% are up-to- 
date on all their work. The reason is that the training 
program was built to order, from the ground up. It deals 
only with the specific duties and problems of a General 
Foods salesman. - Before we wrote one word of the course, 
our field staff spent months in studying the methods of typical 
General Foods salesmen all over the country. That’s why 
this program has aroused both interest and active participa- 
tion—and that’s one of the reasons why it is showing sales 
results. 









We have been doing this kind of work for twenty years, for 
such clients as General Foods, Eastman Kodak, Heinz, Good- 
rich, Studebaker, Willard Battery, Hammermill Paper, 
Kelvinator, Bigelow-Sanford Rugs and Carpets, Hartford 
Fire Insurance, and many others in about thirty industries. 


A Trade-Ways representative will gladly explain our prac- 
tical working methods to any major executive who wants to 
know how to get salesmen to adopt and use better selling 
methods. 


TRADE-WAYS, INC. 
350 Madison Ave., New York 



















A Total of 21,191 Are Listed in 


H EWSPAPERS were the only 

classification to come through 
1931 with a substantial increase in 
their number, according to statis- 
tics published in “N. W. Ayer & 
Son’s Directory of Newspapers 
and Periodicals” for 1932. The 
number of daily newspapers for 
the United States and Canada in- 
creased by twenty-three. 

The number of Sunday editions 
decreased by twenty-four. Weekly 
newspapers fell off 268. 

Including all classes of publica- 
tions, there was a decrease of 647 
for 1931, bringing the total down 
to 21, 191. Agricultural publica- 
tions dropped fifty-nine, the largest 
decrease in any classification. 
There were more new publications 
dealing with radio, television and 
talking machines than in any other 
list, yet the total in this group de- 
creased by two. 

Advertising publications  de- 
creased by three, automotive by 
eleven, aeronautic by five, and 
financial and banking by four. 

A comparative summary of 
changes, by types of publications, 
for the 1932 edition of the direc- 
tory, as compared with the 1931 


edition, follows: 

1932 Net 
Edition Chg. 
PN stdencane tdsnse > 2,415 +23 
Dailies—Sunday edition.. 525 —24 
Tri-Weekly Publications 15 oa 
Tri-Weekly Newspapers. 55 —1 

Semi-Weekly Publica- 
TCC 57 —6 
Semi-Weekly Newspapers 400 —20 
Weekly Publications .. 1,696 —66 
Weekly Newspapers ... 11,524 268 
Fortnightly ....... ne 136 +-2 
Semi-Monthly ......... 272 —28 
BEE .nsecevseeesees 3,847 —263 
Bi-Monthly ..........- 173 +1 
dese bnew eene 454 —92 
Miscellaneous .......-- 147 —13 
The total of 21,191 for all. 


groups shows a further falling off 
in the decline from the high-water 
mark of 24,868 established in the 
1917 directory. 

New features of the 1932 direc- 
tory are industrial statistics for 
each State and a “miscellaneous” 


paragraph for each State, includ- 
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647 Fewer Publications in 1931 


Latest Edition of Ayers Directory 


ing total railway and road mile- 
age, the number of telephones and 
motor vehicles, and the percentage 
of families having radio sets. 

The directory shows that there 
are 318 towns and cities in the 
United States having more than 
2,500 inhabitants in which n 
newspaper is shown published. In- 
cluded is one city of 33,023 in- 
habitants; one of 40,714; one of 
37,107 and one of 70,509. There 
are 10,464 towns in the United 
States and Canada in which publi- 
cations are issued. 


Will of Julius Rosenwald 
Probated 


The will of Julius Rosenwald, ad 
mitted to probate last week, provides 
for continuance of his philanthropy to 
the extent of $11,000,000 and division 
of the remainder of the estate among 
his five children. In the application for 
letters testamentary the estate is esti- 
mated as “in excess of $20,000,000.” 
The exact amount has not been deter- 
mined. 

The $11,000,000 sum is to go to the 


Rosenwald Family Association, a cor- 
poration with “philanthropic, educa- 
tional, scientific and charitable pur- 


poses” whose formation was announced 


shortly before Mr. Rosenwald’s death. 
The five children are life trustees of this 
organization. Mr. Rosenwald’s eldest 
son, Lessing J. Rosenwald, who suc- 
ceeds him as chairman of the board of 
Sears, Roebuck & Company, and his 
daughter, Marion R. Stern, are named 
as executors. 


Rath Packing Company to 
Young & Rubicam 


The Rath Packing Company, Water- 
loo, Iowa, packer of vacuum-cooked, 
fresh and smoked meats, has appointed 
Young & Rubicam, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency, to direct its advertising 
account. 


Swim Suits to Brisacher 
The Gantner & Mattern Company, San 
Francisco, manufacturer of Gantner 
Swim Suits, has appointed the office 
at that city of Emil Brisacher & Staff, 
advertising agency, to direct its adver- 
tising account. 


New Account to Ullman 
The Craveroiler Company of America, 
Philadelphia, has appointed Roland G. E. 
Ullman, advertising agency of that city, 
to direct its advertising account. <A 
magazine campaign is planned. 
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The Machine Has Been Libeled 


Some Facts About the Relation Between the Machine and Unemployment 
for Those Who Long for the “Good Old Days” 


By John H. Van Deventer 


Editor, The Iron Age 


THE public mind, influenced by 
the accumulative outpourings 
of those who know the least about 
the machine and its work, is be- 
ginning to look back with longing 
eyes upon the “good old days” be- 
iore the engineer and 
the inventor. and the 
machinery builder and 
the manufacturer came 
along and worked such 
havoc. 

The good old days, 
when demand always 
exceeded supply, be- 
cause the needs were so 
numerous and the 
wherewithal to supply 
them so few. 

The good old days of 
Queen Elizabeth, in 
which the famous statute of labor- 
ers was formulated as a measure 
of protection to the workers, and 
which set forth that: 

“All artificers and laborers being 
hired for wages by the day or 
week shall, betwixt the months of 
March and September, be and con- 
tinue at work at or before 5 
o'clock in the morning, and con- 
tinue at work and not depart until 
betwixt 7 and 8 o'clock at night.” 

The good old days of less than 
a hundred years ago, when women 
in England, working fourteen-hour 
days in the coal mines, chained to 
coal cars and crawling on hands 
and knees, dragged these loaded 
cars through tunnels too low to 
permit the use of mules. 

The good old days when little 
children eight years old worked 
from sun to sun carrying sacks of 
coal and ore on their puny backs 
up long ladders. 

The good old days of eighty 
years ago, made famous by the 
poet Thomas Hood, in his “Song 


Abstract of an address before the 
Engineers’ Club of Bridgeport, Conn., 
and reprinted from The Iron Age by 
special permission. 








of the Shirt,” four years before 
the invention of the sewing ma- 
chine in 1845, before the so-called 
“machine age” had gotten under 
way. 

Such were the good old days be- 
fore the machine age, 
when there was plenty 
of work to go around 
because human muscles 
had to do most of it; 
the good old days when 
women were cheaper 
for mine haulage than 
mules; the good old 
days when the child of 
six began those labors 
which were to make a 
worn out old man of 
him at thirty. 

I imagine that if we 
could give those who advocate a 
return of the good old days a taste 
of one week of them, they would 
be glad indeed to return to the 
better days of 1931, depression or 
no depression. 

The machine has a convincing 
Story to present to the public, a 
story not based upon plausible 
theory, but upon forthright facts. 
A story that is an undeniable rec- 
ord of performance. The ma- 
chine can look the public in the 
eye and say to it: “Here is my 
record, attested by Uncle Sam: In 
forty years of active and increas- 
ing use I have not deprived one 
American worker of employment; 
whenever I have closed one em- 
ployment door I have opened an- 
other and a larger one.”* 

The present depression is not a 
state of technological unemploy- 
ment, for the simple reason that 
there is today a larger proportion 
of machines idle than of men. The 
American Federation of Labor 
gives the number of unemployed 
as 20 per cent of the normally em- 





*From percentage employment ratios, 
10, 20, 30 and 40-year periods, all in- 
dustries and other gainful employments 
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ployed workers. A canvass of un- 
employed machines would show at 
least twice that percentage. 
Technological displacement will 
continue as long as invention and 
improvement continue. But, while 
it is a serious problem for the in- 
dividual victim of it, collectively 
such displacement at any given 
time represents a very small pro- 
portion of the total of unemployed. 


What Did Cause 
the Depression? 


It should be clear from the fore- 
going facts that the engineer and 
the inventor and their products, 
improved machines and processes, 
were not the cause of the de- 
pression. What, then, did cause it? 
The author’s belief is that it was 
caused by piling too heavy a non- 
productive load upon the back of 
the machine, a load constituted of 
over - Capitalization, speculation, 
graft, Government interference in 
business, excessive taxation and a 
gradual increase in occupational 
overhead. 

After all, what we are most in- 
terested in is not in conducting 
post-mortems as to who was to 
blame for the depression, but in 
finding the way to bring supply 
and demand once more into normal 
balance. This resolves itself into 
a problem of simple division. Aver- 
age annual income, divided by 
average cost of things bought, 
equals the quantity of things that 
can be bought. One cannot side-step 
arithmetic. If, then, we make 
things cost more, without first in- 
creasing average income, is it not 
obvious that fewer things can be 
bought? 

On the other hand, when we re- 
duce the divisor of average cost, 
we increase the quotient of number 
of units purchasable. In other 
words, diminished cost to the con- 
sumer is the logical step toward 
turning out more goods and em- 
ploying more people. 

Reduction in cost of goods and 
increase in average consumer in- 
come are the two logical ways to 
increase consumption and hence to 
stimulate business activity. 

During a period of thirty years 
following our Civil War, the aver- 
age of commodity prices declined 


INK Jan. 21, 1932 
almost uninterruptedly. During the 
same period of receding prices we 
increased our annual output of 
manufactured products four times 
in dollar volume, eight times in 
actual volume, and multiplied the 
annual industrial wages paid by 
almost four. It was this perform- 
ance that laid the foundations for 
a prosperity which could success- 
fully stand the later terrific pun- 
ishment of over-capitalization, in- 
flation, speculation, graft, Govern- 
ment interference and excessive 
taxation and which failed to he 
shaken until the debacle of 1929. 

How was this miracle of prog- 
ress accomplished? Merely by giv- 
ing heed to the formula: Income 
divided by cost equals volume. 

Consciously or unconsciously, 
our ancestors of that period chose 
the one effective way to apply this 
formula to build prosperity. They 
put improved machinery to work 
in American industry on such a 
scale as not merely to compensate 
for the declining prices but to 
make increasing profits out of them 
and to pay increased wages in spite 
of them. For real wages — mea- 
sured in purchasing power—dou- 
bled during this period of shrink- 
ing prices. Thus the prosperity 
formula was worked two ways, by 
decreasing the divisor of cost and 
increasing the dividend of average 
purchasing power. What else could 
result except the ensuing multipli- 
cation of business volume and 
diversification ? 


How to Outwit 
the Depression 


We have in our hands the power 
to outwit this depression. The way 


to do this is to use the same 
method that put the panic of 1873 
to flight, i.e, build prosperity in 
the face of a declining price trend. 
When prices fall, make costs go 
down even faster. Get the formula 
busy, through industrial moderni- 
zation. 

If this is true, why, then, are 
our engineers and our machinery 
building plants idle or on part 
time? 

The reason lies in a stoppage in 
the supply line of capital and 
credit. 

Our economic machine may be 
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1rm- TO ADVERTISING AGENTS 
whose volume has shrunk 


below the profit line 


In times like these even the 
some ablest of agency organizations may 
be facing an almost impossible 


usly, problem of balancing the budget 
— between projected income and 
rhev irreducible overhead. 
work * * * 
ch e Agency principals, so situated, 
— and particularly younger men with- 
them out capital, might find it advan- 
spite tageous to join forces with us. We 
mca- should, of course, wish to be as- 
_ sured that such action would be 
oe fair to their present associates. 
s, by * * . 
} and Our agency has ample financial 
se resources; high credit rating; well- 
tipli- developed copy, art, radio and re- 
and search facilities. We are members 
of the Four-A’s, Outdoor Advertis- 
ing Bureau and A. B. C. and have 
recognition from ail publishing 
ower associations. 
: way * + * 
same ae , 
1873 For interview please address 
ty in Executive Secretary of the Amer- 
rend. ican Association of Advertising 
ts go Agencies, either by telephone 
_— (Mohawk 4-7982) or by letter (420 
eal Lexington Avenue, New York). 
, are 
linery 
part 
ge in 
| and 





ay be 
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likened to an automobile. The 
motor is represented by our engi- 
neers, inventors and machinery 
builders. The carbureter is repre- 
sented by capital management, and 
the gas tank is represented by 
finance. 

The motor of this economic ma- 
chine is capable of pulling any 
load and of going at any speed. It 
is an improved, 1932 model. 

The carbureter and the gas tank 
are old models and inadequate for 
today’s motor. And, in addition to 
this, the supply line from the gas 
tank to motor, besides being too 
small for the job, is badly clogged 
by a sticky mass composed of fear, 
do-nothingness, lack of leadership 
and propaganda against the ma- 
chine. 

The rapid advance in engineering 
and invention has put the engineer 
and the machinery builder thirty 
vears ahead of the banker and the 
legislator. 

The solution of the difficulty is 
not to equip the economic car with 
a less efficient and less powerful 
motor, but to bring the other com- 
ponents up to date. And, most of 
all; to remove the congestion that 
is causing a stopping up of the 
fuel supply line. 


Death of G. D. Gayle 


G. D. Gayle, secretary of the Amer 
ican Art Works, Coshocton, Ohio, metal 
signs and advertising specialties, died re- 
cently at the age of forty-three. He had 
heen secretary of the company for about 
fitteen vears. 


Takes Over Archers Company 


The Archers Company, Pinehurst, 


N. C., maker of archery equipment, is a 
new subsidiary of the Horton Manufac- 
turing Company, Bristol, Conn., manu- 
facturer of fishing tackle and steel golf 
shafts 
Heads RCA-Victor 
1. R. McDonough, formerly executive 


of the RCA-Victor Com- 


vice-president 


pany, Inc., Camden, N. J., has been 
elected president of that company. Te 
succeeds E. EK. Shumaker, resigned 





Has Goss Press Account 


Gamble & Company, Ltd., Chicago ad- 
vertising agency, has been appointed to 
handle the advertising account of the 
Goss [Printing Press Company, of that 


city 
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Hudson Blankets Country with 
Messenger Service 


Something new in the delivery of in- 
dividual messages for an advertiser was 
used in connection with introduction of 
new models by the Hudson Motor Car 
Company. 

The message was a master telegram, 
signed by W. J. McAneeny, president of 
the Hudson company. This telegram was 
sent to 650 telegraph offices which al- 
ready had received lists of addresses of 
owners 0 iudson and Essex cars as 
well as owners of other cars in the same 
price range. The telegram invited these 
owners to visit displays of their local 
Hudson and Essex dealers. 

On receipt of the telegram, each office 
made copies on special blanks for mes- 
senger delivery. In all, these individually 
delivered messages went to 1,207,500 car 
owners within a period of twenty-four 


hours. No telegraph office delivered less 
than twenty-five messages. The largest 
delivery was in New York, where morc 
than 70,000 deliveries were made. 


Credit for conception of this idea is 
given to Arthur H. Kudner, president of 
Erwin, Wasey & Company. 


Canners Appoint 
Fuller & Smith & Ross 


The Canners Advertising Committee 
has appointed Fuller & Smith & Ross, 
Inc., advertising agency, to direct the 
advertising campaign of the National 


Canners Association. This account will 
be directed by the agency’s New York 
office. 


Knoxville “Journal” Sold 


The Knoxville, Tenn., Journal was 
sold last week at a foreclosure sale t 
the Canal Bank and Trust Company of 
New Orleans for $152,000. This paper. 
which has been operated under a re 
ceivership for over a year, was formerly 
owned by Colonel Luke Lea and Rogers 
Caldwell. 


Death of C. E. Brinckerhoff 


Charles E. Brinckerhoff, president of 
Brinckerhoff, Inc., Chicago advertising 
agency, died at that city on January 17 
He was thirty-eight years old. Before 
starting his own business at Chicago i 
1925, he was for thirteen years with th« 
Ankrum Advertising Agency, Chicago 


Advanced by Karle 
Lithographic 


Charles W. Henstenburg, formerly art 
director and sales promotion manager of 
the Karle Lithographic Company, Roch 
ester, N. Y., has been appointed director 
of sales and. advertising. 


With Julius Mathews 
Leonard Shultz, who has been with 
the Vickery and Hill List at New York 
has joined the Julius Mathews Special 
Agency, publishers’ representative, New 
ork. 
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Chain-Store Sales for December 





Dec. Dec % 12 Months 
Company 1931 1930 Chge 1931 
$ $ $ 
(reat At. & Pac. (a) 91,310,661 100,101,068 8.7 1,037,711,152 
W. Woolworth . 39,712,933 42,323,914 --6.1 282,666,349 
Sears, Roebuck ... 33,167,501 39,075,133 15.1 347,209,054 
Safeway Stores .. 23,953,745 24,923,978 —3.8 284,926,151 
Ss. S. Kresge Co... 22,173,414 23,982,054 7.5 145,785,474 
Montgomery Ward 21,899,269 28,672,184 23.6 219,361,585 
=~ Penney eeeece 21,269,414 23,707,623 10.2 173,695,442 
sroger G & B Co. 17,560,983 20,429,975 14.0 244,364,814 
se SE actos 12,111,472 11,796,737 +-2.6 75,297,081 
s. H. Kress Co.... 11,221,097 12,060,583 7.0 69,041,925 
rst National (b). 10,257,903 10,412,884 “1.4 106,868,721 
eCrory Stores ... 6,879,476 6,782,856 +-1.4 3,293 a 
National Tea Cx 6,474,523 7,408,306 12.6 76, 657.8 
J. Newberry - 5,317,057 5,489,703 ~3.1 31'147'450 
\ algreen banuadl . 4,609,082 4,726,934 2.5 54,069,709 
Lerner Stores 3,758,250 3,817,694 1.6 26,067,607 
McLellan Stores 3,748,061 3,968,294 —5.5 21,946,670 
ll. C. Bohack (c). 3,438,318 3,650,560 5.8 35,551,025 
(rand Union 3,422,369 4,319,556 20.7 35,239,902 
G. C. Murphy 2,961,329 3,170,346 6.5 19,181,558 
nterstate Dept. . 2,649,680 3,069,96 13.7. 21,409,587 
Nat’l Bellas Hess. 2,645,087 3,524,903 24.9 32,647,548 
Melville Shoe .. 2,546,433 2,820,214 —9.7 26,285,125 
daniel Reeves (d). 2,395,485 2,694,295 11.0 31,149,208 
eisner Bros. 2,349,121 3,025,890 —22.3 15,958,787 
Ce Ge cssvees 2,163,410 2,277,368 5.0 24,302,723 
Dominion Stores (ec) 1,982,482 2,071,830 4.3 25,200,927 
Se Weaken tecuGeae 1,862,847 1,571,098 +18.5 14,316,425 
Peoples Drug ... 1,777,397 1,707,203 4.1 17,472,674 
Consolidated Retail 1,762,829 2,003,262 —12.0 18,917,893 
Waldorf System 1,340,083 1,336,201 40.3 15,541,768 
f. “eetaaeeaee 1,119,394 1,175,130 4.7 10,171,078 
Lane Bryant ..... 1,111,978 1,382,18 19,5 15,233,843 
West. Auto Supply 971,000 1,056,000 8.0 12,426,000 
Kline Bros. ...... 818,094 694,142 +4-17.9 
Bickford’s ....... 666,671 565,874 17.8 
M. H. Fishman .. 454,459 415,329 +9.4 
Winn & Lovett .. 452,267 455,204 —0.6 
Exchange Buffet .. 441,483 544,590 —18.9 
Sally Frocks ..... 420,848 448,487 —6.1 
Kaybee Stores .... 229,699 308,913 25.6 
ee 375 407, 604 413,968, 469 —9.31 3, 643,963, 329 


*tIncluding MacMart 
*Includes both chain and mail-order sales 


12 Months 


1930 


1,081,100,627 
289,286,346 
390,382,107 
303,539,346 
150, 353,703 
272,319,625 
192,943,765 
263,567,090 
71,050,381 
69, 283, 102 
109,339,422 
43,223,531 
85,236,533 
30,187,450 
51, 647,300 
25.291,307 


4,662,918 
1,963,070 


3,864,474,367 


\)—5 weeks to Jan. 2. (d)—-4 weeks to Dec. 26. 
b)—-5 weeks to Dec. 26. (e)--4 weeks and period to Dec 
)—5 weeks ended Jan. 2. 


The report of the J. C. Penney Company carries 


931 show 1,459 stores operating at the end of the 


the following 
year as compared 
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“Gross sales for 


with 


1,452 


stores in operation at the end of 1930. This reveals an increase of but seven store 
nits for the year, the more important of the seven have heen opened since thx 
lose of the first six months’ period, according to a statement by Earl C. 
in sales for the year in cast 


‘resident, who says: “The decline of 9.98 per cent 
volume is considerably more than offset so far as 


much larger decline in retail prices as compared with those 
been a_ substantial 
sideration the number 


This discloses the interesting fact that there has 
mit sales. Present operations should take into con 


unit sales are 


Sams, 


concerned by «a 

of the 1930 peri 
increase in 
of units 


sold since it is from this increasing consumption of merchandise that industry as : 


vhole will gradually benefit.’ ’ 


NuMBER OF STORES IN OPERATION 


Env or DeceMBER 


1931 1930 
Kroger Grocery 4.889 5,167 McLellan 
Safeway ..... ; .3,736 2,691 McCrory 
! Dasaee . .1,459 1,452 S. H. Kress 
S. S. Kresge 711 678 G. C. Murphy 
Melville Shoe 476 480 Peoples Drug 
Walgreen ... . 469 441 Childs er 
W. T. Grant 402 348 Nei isner 


Exchange Buffet . 35 


Enp or Dee 
1931 

278 

242 

221 

172 

124 

108 

78 


EMBER 
1930 

277 
245 
213 
166 
118 
112 
75 
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Publisher 
Takes Own Advertising 
Medicine 


Ne adaptation of the old story 
4 ‘ about the shoemaker who had 
no shoes for his own children can 
be applied to the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company. This com- 
pany, which advises businesses to 
advertise, continues to set an ex- 
ample. It will spend for advertis- 
ing of McGraw-Hill publications in 
1932 a percentage of its gross in- 
come greater than the proportion 
invested in 1931 or 1930. The 1932 
allotment will exceed 10 per cent. 

In announcing 1932 advertising 
plans before a meeting of Mc- 
Graw-Hill executives, Edgard Ko- 
bak, vice-president and general 
sales manager, declared 

“The time for waiting is past. 
The executive who waits now will 
have to watch the procession go 
by, and he may not even join the 
tail end. The small manufacturer 
today has an ideal opportunity to 
get the jump and be the big manu- 
facturer of the next decade. Ad- 
vertising in the right media, 
whether business papers, newspa- 
pers or magazines, will help him 
do it. 

“As publishers and salesmen, we 
render business and industry a real 
service when we honestly help and 
guide manufacturers in studying 
and analyzing their markets, and 
advise on sound advertising plans 
in proper media.” 


For Advertising Managers 
Only 


The San Francisco Advertising Club 
has formed an advertising managers de- 
artmental, under the Geirennship of 
ferbert H. Hilscher. Membership in 
this departmental is limited to adver- 
tising managers of companies that are 
buying advertising. The new depart- 
mental will afford an opportunity for 
round-table discussion of mutual prob- 
lems and an interchange of ideas. 


Hennafoam Account to Pedlar 


The Hennafoam Corporation, New 
York, maker of Hennafoam Shampoo, 
has appointed the Louis C. Pedlar Cor- 
poration, advertising agency of that city, 
to direct its advertising account. 
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Digging Is Encouraged 


Witson-Jones Company, Inc. 
HICAGO 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

After having read your article, “How 
Many Salesmen Are Willing to Dig 
ong by - C, Mattox, [Decem- 
ber 17 issue] I find it is ver Saserettins 
and contains a good moral Lessee. 
would appreciate permission to * 
this article in our bi-monthly house 
organ. 

Harotp R. DANNHAUSEN, 
Advertising Division 


Advanced by Pennsylvania Oil 
Association 


Harvey Willson, formerly —— 
secretary of the Pennsylvania Grade 
Crude Oil Association, Oil City, Pa 


has heen placed in charge of the ass¢ 


ciation headquarters at that city. He 
succeeds Rodney J. Alexander. Mr 
Willson was at one time assistant gen 
eral manager of the Rubber Manufac 
turers Association, New York. 

J. A. Silin with Chambers & 

Wiswell 

James A. Silin, for many years a 
member of the financial staff of the 


Boston Herald, 
Wiswell, Inc., 
city. 


has joined Chambers & 
advertising agency of that 


New Account to Mogge 


The Perfection Gear Company, Chi 
cago, has appointed Arthur R. Mogge 
Inc., advertising agency of that city, t 
direct the advertising of its Perfection 
Coaster, which provides built-in trans 
mission free wheeling for automobiles 


New Business at San Diego 


Norman W. Tolle has started his own 
advertising service at San Diego, Calif., 
with offices at 631 Third Avenue. He 

was formerly advertising manager of the 
Whiting-Mead Company. M.. M. Tolle 
will be associated with the new firm. 


With Brett Lithographing 

Raymond F. Kinney, formerly with 
the National Art Company, Long Island 
City, N. Y., has joined the sales force 
of the Brett Lithographing Company, of 
that city. 


O. N. Custer for Governor 


Omer N. Custer, publisher and busi 
ness manager of the Galesburg, IIl., 
Register-Mail, has become.a_ candidate 
for the Republican nomination for the 
governorship of Illinois. 


With Los Angeles “Times” 


Alex Ruben, formerly promotion 
Angeles Evening 
Express, has been appointed advertising 
sales promotion manager of the Los 
Angeles Times. 


Jan. 21, 1932 
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A Great Year Was 
1931 


For the Montreal Daily Star the year just closed has been in many 
respects a wonderfully great year, notably in the way it has weath- 
ered the business storm that has come nigh wrecking many news- 
papers throughout both continents. 


As is well known, the leading American newspapers amongst the 
newspapers of the world, carried for many years a preponderating 
volume of advertising, so that a comparison with them has special 
significance. 


Taking for comparative purposes the advertising in the newspapers 
of twenty-nine major cities of the United States, it is on official 
record that their losses ranged from four to twenty-four per cent, 
or an average of 10.9 per cent, during the first eleven months of 
1931. December figures are not yet available. 


The twenty-nine cities included in this analysis are as follows:— 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Detroit Cleveland St. Louis 
Boston Baltimore Los Angeles 
Buffalo San Francisco Milwaukee 
St. Paul Oakland Omaha 
Birmingham Richmond Daytona 
Houston Des Moines Cincinnati 
New Orleans Minnezpolis Seattle 
Indianapolis Denver Providence 
Columbus Louisville 


While newspapers in the leading cities of the United States showed 
an average loss of more than ten per cent THE MONTREAL 
STAR, in the same period, NOT ONLY HELD ITS OWN BUT 
MADE GAINS. 


This record is emphatic in its implications. 
N.B. 
The outlook for the American papers suggests a more favor- 
able comparison for them in 1932 and carries some encourage- 
ment for the newsprint makers, whose business is so largely 
dependent on the growth of advertising in the U. S. 


Che Montreal Daily Star 


“Canada’s Greatest Newspaper” 


New York: DAN A. CARROLL, 110 E. 42nd St. Chicago: J. E. LUTZ, Lake Michigan Bldg. 
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GOOD 
COPY 


An advertise- 
| ment which offers 
service — 


which is attrac- 
tive enough to be 
noticed — 


inviting enough 
to be read and con- 
vincing enough 
to be remem- 
bered — 


will benefit both 
public and adver- 
tiser. 


HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY | 
Inc. | 


95 Madison Ave. | 
New York City | 
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Changes in Hamilton Agency 


The name of the Hamilton Adve 


tisers’ Agency, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., has 


been changed to Russell T. Kelley, Ltd 
A new industrial department is under 
the direction of T. S. Glover, formerly 
advertising manager of Sawyer-Mass« 
Ltd. 


Edmund Ferres and F. H. Edgington 


have joined the agency as account ex 
ecutives. 


Acquires “The Flower 
Grower” 


The Flower Grower, formerly pul 
lished by Madison Cooper at Calciun 
N. Y., has been purchased by the J. B 
Lyon Company, Albany, x wy Mr 
Cooper will continue as editor. Charle 
M. Winchester, Jr., will be busines 
manager. 


Farmer Papers to Be Published 
Bi-Weekly 


Effective with their issues of Jar 
uary 23, 1932, The Ohio Farmer, Cleve 
land, the Michigan Farmer, Detroit, an 
the Pennsylvania Farmer, Pittsburg! 
will be published bi-weekly, according 
to Capper-Harman-Slocum, Inc., pub 
lisher. 


Gas Burner Account to 
Summers-Gardner 


The Roberts-Gordon Appliance Cor 
poration, Buffalo, N. Y., manufacture: 
of Roberts gas burners, has appointed 
Summers - Gardner, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its advert 
tising account. Newspapers, business 
papers and direct mail will be used 


T. F. Lannin Has Own 
Business 


Thomas F. Lannin has started an ad 
vertising agency under his own name 
at 2326 South Michigan Avenue, Chi 
cago. He was formerly with the Frank 
M. Comrie Company, Wm. H. Rankir 
Company and Critchfield & Company. 


Appoints Hewett-Crouse 


The Economy Electric Lantern Com 
pany, Chicago, producing electric lantern 
for use in industry, has appointe:! 
the Hewett-Crouse Advertising Company 
Chicago, to direct its advertising «a 
count. Business papers and direct mai 


. will be used. 


To Represent McCready-Parks 
in Paris 

E. M. Cody with offices at 6, Cite 
Paradis, Paris, will represent the Paris 
interests of McCready-Parks, New York 
advertising agency, beginning Febru 
ary 1. Mr. Cody was formerly with the 
J. Walter Thompson Company. 


Jan. 21, 1932 
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Winthrop & Company 
Executive Appointments 


Myron D. Tracy has been elected 
cutive vice-president of Winthrop & 
Company, Inc., an advertising agency 
ently organized at New York by 
Robert A. Winthrop and now located at 
161 Eighth Avenue. Mr. racy was 
merly vice-president in charge of sales 
the Headley Emulsified Products 
Company, Philadelphia. 
Harry N. Kennedy, for ten years 
ssistant treasurer and comptroller of 
The Erickson Company, New York, has 
n elected treasurer and a director of 
Winthrop agency. 
Clare N. Suffill is vice-president and 
ount executive. He was formerly 
with the United States Rubber Company 
William C. Dover, vice-president, will 
in charge of plans and marketing 


C. H. MacDowell Resigns 
as Armour Executive 


Charles H. MacDowell has resigned 
president of the Armour Fertilizer 

Works and vice-president of Armour & 

Company, after nearly forty-five years 
service with Armour. He became 
esident of the Armour Fertilizer 

Works when that organization was in 
rporated in 1909. He will continue as 
director of the company. 


John E. Sanford, for many years ex 
ecutive vice-president, succeeds Mr: 
MacDowell as president of Armour 


Fertilizer Works. 


New Business at New Orleans 


Walker Saussy and Granville Sewell 

ve formed an advertising business at 
New Orleans, under the name of Saussy 

Sewell Advertising, with offices in the 
Canal Bank Building. Mr. Sewell was 
formerly with The Chambers Agency, 
Inc., New Orleans. 


Tradepress Elects F. S. Peters 
Vice-President 

Fred S. Peters, advertising manager of 

ock Products and Concrete Products 

hicago, has been elected vice-president 

the Tradepress Publishing Corpora 

m, publisher of those business papers 


G. J. O’Leary Joins Guenther- 
Bradford 


George J. O’Leary has joined the 
fice at that city of Guenther-Bradford 

Company, Inc., advertising agency 
Most recently he was with Brinckerhoff, 
ne., Chicago 


Gar Wood Appoints Lussier 
Agency 


Gar Wood, Inc., Marysville, Mich., 
unahouts and cruisers, has appointed 
Charles Lussier, Inc., Detroit ad 


ertising agency, to direct its advertis- 


x account. 
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‘PUNCH’S 
PRESTIGE 


PRESTIGE is a common word in 
advertising currency, but it stands 
for something hard to win and 
jealously to be guarded in busi- 
mess practice. The dictionary 
defines it as “influence arising 
from reputation.” It is another 
name for the goodwill of the 
Advertiser who has built his pro- 
duct into the consciousness of the 
buying public. Indiscriminate 
weight of advertising alone can- 
not confer it. It develops slowly 
but certainly around the adver- 
tising which pursues a clear un- 
swerving policy, which aims at 
the intelligent part of a wide- 
spread community, and which is 
found in company the world has 
learned to respect. In fulfilling 
the two last-named conditions 
“PUNCH” is of paramount 
importance to the Advertiser who 
is building up prestige. Firstly, 
because “PUNCH” circulates 
primarily amongst that section 
of the public that moulds the buy- 
ing habits of the rest. Secondly, 
because throughout the English- 
speaking world “PUNCH” is 
believed in withalong-established 
faith that extends to everything 
between its famous covets 

Directly the advertising of your mer- 
chandise appears in “‘ PUNCH,” that 
merchandise begins to gather to itself 
prestige, tocarn goodwill andcontidence 
that are the tinest of all bulwarks against 
trade vicissitude, and the greatest ot all 
forces tor trade expansion. Can you 
afford NOT to use the tremendous 
and growing power of “PUNCH”? 





MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager, ““ PUNCH’ 
10 BOUVERIE ST., LONDON, E.C.4 
ENGLAND 
ne TN A Rs 
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Death of Gilbert M. Tucker 


Gilbert M. Tucker, for many years 
publisher of The Country Gentleman, 
died at Albany, N. Y., last week. His 
father, Luther Tucker, founded The 
Country Gentleman in Rochester, N. Y., 


in 1831 as the Genesee Farmer, later 
moving his headquarters to Albany 
where he bought The Cultivator, with 


which the Genesee Farmer was merged. 

In 1853 The Country Gentleman was 
started. In 1866 The Cultivator was 
merged with The Country Gentleman. 
On the death of the founder, Gilbert M. 
Tucker became publisher. He operated 
the paper until 1911 when he sold it to 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis. 

Since 1911 Mr. Tucker had devoted 
himself to literary work. He was a 
prolific writer on many subjects. 


Change in Remington Rand 
Management 


The Remington Rand Business Ser- 
vice, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., has re- 
organized its management policy: It 
now has seven general managers, similar 
to the plan used by the General Motors 
Corporation, according to an announce- 
ment made to Printers’ Ink, by J. H 
Rand, Jr., president. Each general man- 
ager will have his own sales manager 
who will be in charge of sales of the line 
of business machines or equipment over 
which that general manager has charge. 


Appointed by Pacific Club 
Group 


Charles W. Collier, advertising di- 
rector of the Recorder Printing & Pub- 
lishing Company, has been appointed 
chairman in charge of the departmentals 
sessions for the convention of the Pa- 
cific Advertising Clubs Association, to 
be held at Vancouver, B.C., July 5 to 8. 


C. H. Calley Joins McNelis- 
Weir 


Calley, for many years with 
the retail service division of the Dry 
Goods Economist, and at one time sales 
manager of Westerman Service, has 
joined McNelis-Weir, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, in a merchandising 
and promotion capacity. 


Cc. &. 


Midwest Farm 
Paper Unit 


Willard A. Banks, formerly with The 
Nebraska Farmer, and W. R. Watson, 
formerly of The Farmer and Farm, 
Stock & Home, have joined the Chi- 
cago sales office of the Midwest Farm 
Paper Unit, Inc. 


A. J. N. Hill with Paul Block 


A. J. Norris Hill, of the publishers’ 
representative organization bearing his 
name, has joined the San Francisco of- 
fice of Paul Block and Associates. 


Join |! 


- 
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E. H. 
Nash Motors 


C. W. Nash, for many years president 
of the Nash Motors Company, Kenosha, 
Wis., has become chairman of the board 
of directors of that company. Earl H 
McCarthy, formerly vice-president and 
general manager, has been elected pres 
ident to succeed Mr. Nash. 

Harold E. Long was elected vice-pres 
ident and director of purchases and 
Robert Elliott was named vice-president 
in charge of operations. 


More of Soap Account to 
Kastor Agency 


Hi. W. Kastor & Sons Company, Inc., 
Chicago advertising agency, has been ap 
pointed to handle the advertising of Pall 
Mall and Kirk’s Hardwater Castile 
soaps, products of the Procter & Gamble 
Co. This is in addition to Americar 
Family soap and flakes and Jap Rose 
soap, other products of the American 
Family group which have been handled 
by the Kastor agency in the past. 


Tider Cran, New 
Business at Dallas 


The Thurber - Capers Advertising 
Agency, Inc., is the name of a new 
advertising business formed at Dallas 
Texas, with offices at 904 Insurance 
Building. Hal H. Thurber, for the last 
four years account manager of Tracy 
Locke-Dawson, Inc., Dallas, is president 
Julian Capers, Jr., for three years pub 
licity director of Industrial Dallas, 
Inc., is secretary-treasurer. 


Spiegel, May, Stern Increase 
Advertising 


The Spiegel, May, Stern Company, 
Chicago, mail-order furniture house, has 
completed plans for a 1932 advertising 
program equal in scope to its 1929 pro- 
gram. This represents a substantial in 
crease over the last two years. 

Mediums reaching small-town markets 
will be used. The Chicago office of 
Nelson Chesman & Company, handles 
this account. 


Advanced by United 
Advertising Corporation 
Ellis E. Erickson, assistant general 
manager of the United Advertising Cor- 
poration, Newark, N. J., has been elected 
vice-president in charge of operations. 
He has been with the company for 
nineteen years, having joined the New- 
ark Sign Company, predecessor of the 
United Advertising Corporation in 1912. 


J. D. Denison Advanced by 
Buffalo “Times” 


John D. Denison of the Buffalo Times, 


has been appointed local advertising 
manager. He succeeds Clinton Morrell, 
resigned. 
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McCarthy, President, 
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Shocks the Public into 
Attention by Violating 
Advertising Rules 





(Continued from page 4) 
might not be considered beautiful 
from an art standpoint, but it had 
the element of striking unusual- 
ness that we demand. 

I must make clear that I am not 
opposed to good-looking advertis- 
ing because it is good looking, but 
[ insist on provocativeness first of 
all. If we can get that and still 
have the advertisement good look- 
ing, well and good; otherwise I am 
perfectly willing to sacrifice the 
appearance. 

Similar ideas apply to our 
labels. I have often been asked 
why we don’t change our Moxie 
label, modernize it, make it beau- 
tiful. My answer is that the label 
is different from anything else; it 
is striking and impresses. the 
memory. 

These things represent only one 
phase of our policies. To us ad- 
vertising is a broad term and any- 
thing which will impress the pub- 
lic and make it talk about us and 
our product is a part of our 
scheme. Take, for example, our 
manufacturing plant in Boston. 
We have made it a show place, 
and exploit it systematically. We 
don’t depend upon casual curiosity 
to bring visitors, but extend defi- 
nite invitations to come. 

Our sales_ representatives all 
over the country are expected to 
extend twenty-five invitations a 
day to anybody and everybody 
they meet, wherever it may be. 
This includes dealers, jobbers, 
salesmen, casual acquaintances, 
anybody. This may seem a bit 
far-fetched, but every day people 
come to the plant as a result of 
these invitations. Even though only 
a small percentage of the total num- 
ber of invitations extended bears 
fruit in the form of visits, the 
invitation itself has done effective 
work in impressing Moxie upon 
the recipient of the invitation in 
more than a casual manner. 

The invitation to visit Moxie- 
land, as we call it, is often a part 
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of our newspaper advertisements. 
We have three girls at our plant 
who spend a good part of their 
time just telephoning invitations. 
If there is a convention in Boston, 
we get the names of visitors 
from hotel registrations, and the 
stranger is surprised and pleased 
upon receiving a call welcoming 
him and extending an invitation to 
visit us. We try to get as many 
influential people from our neigh- 
borhood to visit the plant as pos- 
sible. Consequently, we constantly 
make up lists of leading lawyers, 
bankers, doctors and others and 
have our girls telephone the invi- 
tations. 

The effect of this work is far- 
reaching. Considered purely from 
the standpoint of direct circula- 
tion, the number of people con- 
tacted, while large, is limited. But 
each one, treated with great hos- 
pitality, guided through the plant 
not in a perfunctory manner by an 
official guide but taken in hand 
personally by one of our office as- 
sociates—all of whom are experi- 
enced in our methods of treating 
visitors—and sent away with sam- 
ples of Moxie, becomes a center 
of conversation and information 
from which spread good words 
about us for an indefinite length 
of time. 


Appealing to Parents 
Through Children 


We believe strongly in personal 
contacts. For this reason we have 
many different novelties designed 
which we distribute widely. In 
this sort of work we especially 
favor the children. These we have 
cultivated for many years. The 
child’s loyalty is relatively easy to 
win. He is a direct consumer, and 
if he is sold on our product, will 
demand and get it. Through him 
we also influence his parents, and 
the habit established in childhood 
may remain with him throughout 
his life. 

One of the things we distribute, 
for example, is a portfolio, suit- 
able for carrying schoolbooks and 
papers, suitable also for carrying 
bottles of Moxie. Each portfolio, 
of course, is labeled with our 
trade-mark. We have gone up and 









Wanted 
6 “New Type 
Account 
Executives 


For Visaphone Eye and 
Ear Method 


Nationally known manufacturer 
precision equipment (listed N. Y. 
Exchange) will shortly announce 
revolutionary development sound 
and pictures in briefcase model, 
productions on which compete 
favorably in price with printing. 
Pre-showing during past sixty days 
resulted in adoption this method 
by General Electric (Lighting and 
Refrigeration), Westinghouse, Gen- 
eral Motors, Hudson, Cadillac, and 
twelve others. 

Uses broad as sight and sound. 
Particularly adapted to sales train- 
ing, sales presentations, etc., etc. 
Qualifications: Age 28 to 35, sales 
promotion manager, advertising 
agency experience, well grounded 
distribution especially one indus- 
try. Contacts that industry impor- 
tant. Selling forte. Earning $4,000 
year over. 

To enable us intelligently judge 
you may submit: 


1. Letter qualifications 


2. Plan for use industry most ex- 
perience like to represent us. 


Applications by letter only 
FAIRCHILD-WOOD 
VISAPHONE CORP. 
270 West 38th Street, New York 
1118 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
“Recorded sales talk synchronized with chang- 


ing light projected pictures instead of half- 
tones and cold type. 


NEEDED FOR NEW YORK 
CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, DETROIT 
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down the breadth. of the land, 
stopping at country schoolhouses 
and distributing portfolios to the 
children. We have given them away 
at fairs and other public events 
This item we have used for fifteen 
years and in that time have dis 
tributed about 10,000,000. 

Utility Is Basic 

Consideration 

Another idea we have used in 
cultivating children has been to 
design rocking horses the actual 
size of a horse and donate them t 
public playgrounds. The childre 
enjoy them, and acquire friend), 
acquaintanceship with our nam 
One season we distributed to thx 
children of the country tons anid 
tons of marbles. Balloons, lollypops 
and a host of similar things hav 
taken effective part in this gift 
distribution plan. We have given 
away to the newsboys of the coun 
try thousands of delivery carts, th« 
body of which is a wooden Moxi 
case. This feature has been par 
ticularly effective when opening up 
new territories. In designing gifts 
utility is the basic consideration. 

These few examples represent 
only a small part of the man) 
ways in which we get people talk 
ing. Our main principle is that 
we must do nothing ordinary. Any 
idea that is novel, striking, spec- 
tacular, that will shock people in 
to attention, that will set thei 
tongues wagging, humorously or 
good naturedly or gratefully, we 
seize on and promote, whether it 
be in newspaper, outdoor display, 
gift distribution or whatnot. Ou 
appropriation is kept flexible so 
that we can expend it on the basis 
of the value of the ideas that 
strike us, whatever may be thi 
medium. 

We carry the same principl 
through to our window and stor: 
displays. There must be a strik 
ing idea in every one. We hav 
taken the lithographed Moxie boy, 
for example, and reproduced him 
back to, and set him up behind 
the soda fountains in the stores 
“he curiosity of the public to get 
around and see the other side o| 
the figure was really astounding 
Our displays, like our newspaper 
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idvertising, are not always ar- 
tistically beautiful, but they do 
give people something to talk 
about and that’s what we aim to 
accomplish first of all. 

In spite of our violation of the 
regulation canons of advertising, 
| believe the principle back of all 
these ideas is immensely effective. 
We started with it forty years ago 
when we had but little money to 
spend. We saw our business grow 
with it and because of it. We 
have followed it consistently all 
these years. We haven’t varied it 
in the past two years during which 
our business has gained ground 
except to work harder at it and 
use it more extensively than ever. 

Perhaps we could accomplish 
the same result by usual and com- 
monplace advertising. But since 
our business has _ consistently 
grown with a comparatively low 
percentage of expenditure, | am 
thoroughly convinced that the 
principle of using methods that 
startle people into talking about 
our product is the most efficient 
that we, at any rate, could use. 





FE. H. Aberdeen Appointed by 
Westinghouse 


E. H. Aberdeen, who has been in 
charge of advertising and promotion 
and the sale of farm light plant equip 
ment in the Northwestern district, with 
headquarters at Chicago, of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, has been appointed sales promo- 
tion and advertising manager of the 
Northwestern district of the Westing- 
house Electric Supply Company. 





Wanmsutta and Wilson 
Brothers in Alliance 


The Wamsutta Mills, New Bedford. 
Mass., have formed a merchandising 
alliance with Wilson Brothers, Chicago, 
haberdashery manufacturers. A new 
Wamsutta division has been established 
in the Wilson Brothers organization in 
charge of Wayne Smith. Morris Wil- 
son, vice-president and treasurer of 
Wilson Brothers, has been elected to 
the Wamsutta board. 


J. F. Eddy Joins Evans- 
Winter-Hebb 


J. Frank Eddy, formerly president of 
the Eddy-Rucker Company, Cambridge, 
Mass., has joined the staff of Evans- 
Winter- Hebb, Inc., Detroit. Mr. Eddy 
was at one time business manager of 
Printing Art, now Printed Salesmanship. 
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To Meet the 
NEW 
CONDITIONS 
of Trade in 
Gt. Britain 
Australia 
New Zealand 
South Africa 


CONSULT 


FASSETT & 
JOHNSON Ltd. 


Manufacturing 
Marketing 
Selling. 


A complete organisation in each 
country to meet the requirements 
of the introduction of branded 
goods sold by the pharmaceutical, 
grocery, hardware and _ allied 
trades, 

Applications for full plan with 
sample package of the product, 
should be addressed to the Head 
Office, 86, Clerkenwell Road, 


London, E.C.1— Branches: Sydney 
(Australia), 
Zealand), Capetown 


Wellington (New 
(S. Africa). 
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FARM PAPER SUMMARY 


FOR DECEMBER 


COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING 


LINAGE 


(Exclusive of house, livestock, baby 
chick and classified advertising) 


MONTHLIES 
1931 
Lines 
California Citrograph.. 16,439 
Country Gentleman ... 15,557 
Capper’s Farmer ..... 11,503 
Florida Grower ...... 10,307 
Successful Farming ... 10,247 
Farm Journal ........ 7,772 
Country Home ....... 7,569 
Poultry Tribune ...... 6,735 
Amer. Poultry Journal. 6,415 
Breeder’s Gazette ..... 6,394 
Rhode Island Red Jour. 5,542 
Southern Agriculturist. 4,865 
Amer. Fruit Grower... 3,395 
Better Fruit ......... 3,164 
Inland Poultry Journal. 2,937 
New England Dairyman 2,626 
Standard Poultry Jour. 2,555 
American Farming .... 2,335 
Iowa Farmer & Corn 
Belt Farmer ....... 2,170 
Farmers’ Home Journal 1,499 
The Bureau Farmer... 1,456 


Nat’! Live Stock Producer 1,396 





Farm Mechanics ..... 1,090 
DS. sassnacanecacel 133,968 
SEMI-MONTHLIES 
Okla. Farmer-Stockman 9,874 
Missouri Farmer ..... 8,050 
Progressive Farmer & 
Southern Ruralist 
Kentucky-Tennessee 
SD: Ktencaws 7,466 
Texas Edition .... 5,962 
Carolina-Va. Edition 5,827 
Miss. Valley Edition 5,773 
Georgia-Ala. Edition 5,772 
Arizona Producer 6,990 
Missouri Ruralist ..... 6,792 
Southern Planter ..... 6,728 
Heard’s Dairyman .... 6,665 
Utah Farmer ........ 6,471 
Montana Farmer ..... 6,270 
Indiana Farmer’s Guide 5,736 
Western Farm Life... 4,440 
Arkansas Farmer 2,083 
Southern Cultivator ... 1,142 
WEE ndsccneccexsece 102,041 


*Four Issues. 


1930 
Lines 
16,926 
31,541 
13,475 
12,058 
12,660 

8,845 

7,729 
13,255 





183,604 


11,841 
9,203 





176,222 
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BI-WEEKLIES 
(Two Issues) 
1931 
Lines 
Wallaces’ Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead 10,675 
Nebraska Farmer ..... 10,168 
Prairie Farmer ....... 
Illinois Edition ..... 9,729 
Indiana Edition 6,409 
The Farmer & Farm, 
Stock & Home...... 
Minnesota Edition .. 9,209 
Dakotas-Mont. Edition 7,469 
Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Re cecancees 8,983 
Dakota Farmer ....... 6,969 
Kansas Farmer, Mail & 
eee 4,605 
EE nc euckcotiemsteeatranel 74,216 


tFour Issues. *One Edition. 


WEEKLIES 

(Four Issues) 
1931 
Lines 
California Cultivator .. 16,220 
Pacific Rural Press.... 14,818 
Rural New Yorker.... 10,483 
Oregon Farmer ....... T9,421 
Washington Farmer .. ¢9,413 
Pennsylvania Farmer . *8,724 
New Eng. Homestead... 7,540 
Idaho Farmer ........ 7,497 
American Agriculturist. 6,768 
Ohio Farmer ......... *6,320 
Farm & Ranch........ *5,679 
Michigan Farmer ee 


Dairymen’s League News 4,111 


Totals 


tFive Issues. *Three Issues. 


FARM NEWSPAPERS 
(Five Issues) 





1931 
Lines 
Kansas City Weekly 
OU a aah aia 11,560 
Dallas Semi-Weekly 
Farm News ........ 
Tuesday Edition .. 3,102 
Friday Edition ..... 2,099 
EE eccaeetersesanas 16,761 
tFour Issues. *One Edition. 
Grand Totals ..<cccces 439,099 


21, 1932 


1930 


Lines 
718,410 


717,948 
*117,627 


*22,072 


t17,714 
16,104 


711,475 





121,350 


1930 
Lines 
22,786 
24,067 
13,826 
11,834 
12,254 
17,967 
13,370 
10,385 
11,973 
15,249 
11,993 
12,442 

2,755 





180,901 


1930 
Lines 


8,251 
T*4,078 
12,329 


674,406 


(Figures compiled by Advertising 


Record Company) 
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T, 1932 


1930 


Lines 
‘18,410 


17,948 
17,627 


22,072 


17,714 
16,104 


11,475 





21,350 


1930 
Lines 
22,786 
24,067 
13,826 
11,834 
12,254 
17,967 
13,370 
10,385 
11,973 
15,249 
11,993 
12,442 

2,755 





30,901 


1930 
Lines 


8,251 


4,078 
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Our Client Offers 


A Remarkable 
Opportunity 


Advertising Agency, Corporation or 
Syndicate 
to take over 
75,000—100,000 square feet of advertising 
wall space 
Smoking Rooms, Rest Rooms and Wash 
Rooms 
of 


“A CENTURY of PROGRESS” 


International Exposition 


CHICAGO 


June 1, 1933, to 
November 1, 1933 


150 Big Days—Fifty Mil- 

lion or More People in 

Buying Humor will see 

your clients’ advertise- 
ments. 


All Bids or Proposals held in 
Strictest Confidence. 





For complete details and appointments, apply by letter 
only, to 


Jewell F. Stevens Co. 
19 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Show-down in this issue of 
on Radio PRINTERS’ INK 
Advertising ‘° present some 
letters written to 

us by broadcasters, advertising 


agents and advertisers comment- 
ing adversely on the thought that 
the Government should regulate 
radio advertising programs. 
These expressions, growing out 
»9f Senator Couzens’ resolution, 
about which we carried a news 
story last week, advance only one 
side of the case—and for obvious 
reasons. The specter of more 
Government regulation is enough 
to terrify any business organiza- 
tion on general principles. That 
such regulation is likely to go too 
far and impose unjust and uneco- 
nomic burdens is an ever-present 
and well-founded fear; the func- 
tioning of the average bureau- 
crat’s mind, once he gets going, 
passeth human understanding. 
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Nevertheless, broadcasters and 
everybody else interested in radio 
advertising may as well face the 
following inexorable fact: 

This question of the quality and 
quantity of advertising to be made 
a part of radio programs has just 
about reached the stage where it 
demands a definite show-down. 

In saying this we have more in 
mind than the thought of Senator 
Couzens, chairman of the powerful 
Interstate Commerce Committee, 
in charge of radio matters in the 
Senate, that advertising on a pro- 
gram should be only a mention of 
the sponsor; more than the state- 
ment of Congressman Edwin L. 
Davis, chairman of the House 
Radio Committee, that he expects 
to introduce a bill specifically 
limiting the amount of time for 
advertising on a broadcast, or con 
fining it to the name of the prod 
uct or sponsor. 

We are thinking of the interests 
of the advertisers themselves, of 
the station owners, of the broad- 
casting companies, of the radio 
manufacturers, of the advertising 
agents and of the public. 

The great radio producing in- 
dustry is vitally concerned. One 
leading manufacturer frowningl) 
told us recently that abuses of the 
advertising privilege were causing 
people to lose interest in their 
radios and that a condition of 
deadly indifference to radios was 
being built up. Indifference is thx 
most pernicious kind of selling re- 
sistance. Sales of radio sets are 
now at a level lower than is justi 
fied by current economic condi- 


tions, and the blame cannot be 
placed wholly on the midgets, 
either. 


The erudite Dr. Henry A. Bel- 
lows, in his letter appearing on 
another page, declares the broad 
casters welcome an_ investigation 
such as Senator Couzens proposes. 
Perhaps they do; although a dis 
interésted observer sitting through 
the National Association of Broad- 
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casters’ convention in Detroit last 
October would probably have got 
an Opposite opinion. 

Be that as it may, however, the 
fact cannot be disguised that 
something has got to be done—and 
will be done—very shortly either 
yy the radio industry itself or by 
the Government. There is too 
much involved to justify flying to 
‘investigations” for refuge. 

If a newspaper or magazine 
ibuses the ratio of advertising 
linage against news and general 
editorial content, its readers will 
punish it by turning to a more 
ittractive competitor ; its own rope 
hangs it. 

It must be remembered, though, 
that the readers of a publication 
do not have to read the advertis- 
ing; they still can pick out what 
they like, be it much or little. 

The thing doesn’t work quite 
this way with radio. If listeners 
are driven away by over-indul- 
gence in radio advertising, they are 
driven clear away, and the me- 
dium suffers an irreparable injury. 

All advertising media are sub- 
ject to a certain amount of Gov- 
ernmental control. Radio, on ac- 
count of considerations such as 
wattage and wave lengths, has got 
to endure more of this than 
others. It could not be otherwise. 
The air is theoretically free, but 
if any or all were permitted to use 
it without restriction, chaos and 
bedlam would result; the industry 
would be killed as dead as a door 
nail. 

These things being so the radio 
people, we believe, should recog- 
nize that their medium cannot 
safely go along on the theory that 
abuses will eventually be corrected 
—as in publications—by the force 
of public opinion and the heaven- 
born right of the public to choose 
and to differentiate. 

Their problem is exceedingly 
difficult, and our contribution to 
its solution is this: 
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Stringent regulation of the 
amount and quality of advertising 
on a broadcast is vital. Get to- 
gether, therefore, on an agreement 
that a certain maximum amount of 
time (and make it short indeed) 
shall be a standardized allotment 
for a_ fifteen-minute broadcast. 
Double this for a_ thirty-minute 
program, and quadruple it for one 
lasting an hour. Find out some 
way of enforcing—a la Will Hays 
or Judge Landis, perhaps—the 
National Broadcasters’ code of 
ethics providing for quality. 

Maybe, on account of the pecu- 
liar nature of broadcasting, with 
some of the smaller stations run- 
ning wild, this essential regulation 
could not possibly come from 
within the industry. If so, there 
is only one outcome: Extension of 
Federal control. 

Rate Only “We are holding 


One Factor PP all 1932 con- 

tracts during a 
rate discussion with each pub- 
lisher.” 

“We are holding up contracts— 

hoping for lower rates.” 
_ “The president of this company 
is sufficiently interested to lay 
down a rule that we will buy no 
space at last year’s rate.” 

These are comments of national 
advertisers quoted in a statement, 
which concerns 1932 advertising 
appropriations, issued by the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers. 

Rate is only one factor in space 
buying. Without minimizing its 
importance, may we suggest that 
the principal factor is a matter of 
profitable return on advertising 
expenditures? No matter what 
the rate, the expenditure should 
return a profit. Only the short- 
sighted will forego getting that 
profit by dillydallying tactics. 

For example, would the presi- 
dent referred to above issue a 
dictum that no more salesmen 
would be sent out on the road un- 
til such time as railroad rates are 
reduced? If circumstances make 
aviation the best means of cover- 
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ing a salesman’s territory, the wise 
executive will sanction the higher 
transportation charge, provided the 
expenditure promises to yield a 
satisfactory profit. 

And just one additional thought : 
“While I am standing on the side- 
lines waiting for a general rate- 
cutting, what are my competitors 
likely to be doing?” 





Know the In the years 
ahead, as busi- 


Speaker ness adjusts itself 
to the new economic order, the rep- 
utation for character and complete 
sincerity may well be ranked as 
an advertiser’s most valuable pos- 
session. 

Most certainly a reputation of 
that kind will exert a stronger in- 
fluence on sales than it has exerted 
in the immediate past. Speaking 
centuries before the dawn of the 
Christian era, some wise man 
said: 

“Let no man try to find out what 
speech is; let him know the speak- 
er.” It might profit advertisers, 
those who create advertising and 
the man in the street, if that 
thought could take root in their 
minds. 

Many a carefully built reputa- 
tion has been weakened. Many an 
old and respected name has been 
twisted by the stress of recent 
times until it now bears a strange 
meaning. Events during the last 
two years have taught countless 
consumers the necessity of scru- 
tinizing carefully the advertise- 
ments they read and the tangible 
value of learning what and who 
are standing back of those adver- 
tisements. 

The currents and cross currents 
of American life force millions of 
consumers to depend on the claims 
and assertions that are made in ad- 
vertising. 

These millions may not know the 
advertiser. Yet they must trust 
him. The advertising of the fu- 
ture that will come closest to suc- 
cess will be the advertising that 
comes closest to teaching the con- 
sumer to “know the speaker” and, 
because of knowing him, to prefer 
his product. 
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The Search A manufacturer 


for the Grail “P in Michigan 
who does a mail 


order business recently called in 
a representative of one of the 
country’s leading advertising agen 
cies. His sales weren't high enough 

He couldn't afford to increas: 
his appropriation. What he wanted 
although he didn’t say so in s 
many words, was wizardrous cop 
that would increase the inquiries 
and, therefore, his sales. 

The agency man suggested a 
more comprehensive series of fol 
low-ups as the remedy. 

No, the manufacturer wouldn’t 
want to do that; couldn’t spend 
any more money. Then cut the 
amount of money spent for spac 
for the present, he was told, and 
put the remainder into the follow 
ups to increase the proportion o! 
inquiries sold. 

The manufacturer was genuinely 


aghast. Cut down the space ap 
propriation! This guy must be 
crazy. He doesn’t know anything 


about advertising. The account 
went to another agency that was 
willing to spend all the money t 
get inquiries. 

That was six months ago. The 
manufacturer, we understand, is 
still wondering where he can get 
that miraculous copy—one of those 
modern Launfals who, too well sold 
on the magic properties of adver- 
tising, still seeks the Holy Grail 
of all-healing copy. 





The Spirit With all due 
of Fight credit to the 
economists, there 


is that in the unconquerable human 
spirit which defies theories. 
According to the equations of 
economics it may be worked out 
that the world’s credit structure is 
due to collapse. But those who 
take their economic laws too lit- 
erally will be wrong—wrong until 
the fight is taken out of every last 
one of us. The human spirit can- 
not be evaluated or equated. 
America may be tottering on the 
brink, according to the static laws 
of external things. But the final 
answer will be the sum total of 
120,000,000 answers to but one 
question—“Are you licked?” 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Advertising + Merchandising Counsel 
4O EAST 341TH STREET 


NEW YORK 


FRIENDS, BOOKS, WORK 
—in general, things that 
count most in life are 
measured by quality, 


not quantity. 


“ Bigg st in the world’? 
has never seemed to us 
so interesting an objec- 
tive as “Not how much, 


But how well.” 


“NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL” 
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Registers Chesterfield Theme 


Song 

NeEweLt-EmMMett COMPANY, 

New York 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 
Recently the writer was informed by 
your office that ‘When Day is Done”’ is 
not registered in your record of radio 

theme songs. 

We should like to register this title as 
a radio theme song for the Chesterfield 
Cigarette program to be broadcast for 
our client, Liggett & Myers Tobacco 


Company. 
N. F. McEvoy, 
Contract Department. 


T. H. Sewell Heads New 
Business at Toledo 


T. H. Sewell, for ten years advertising 
manager of the Ohio Trust & Savings 
Bank, is head of a new business formed 
at Toledo, with offices at 234 Superior 
Street. Associated with him are L. Mar- 
tin Courtney and D. Scott Hager, for- 
merly Toledo district manager of Brown 
& Bigelow. The new concern will spe- 
cialize in bank publicity and new business 
promotion work. 


N. F. Miller with Za-Rex 
Company 


Norman F. Miller, formerly with the 
Lewis Manufacturing Company, has 
been appointed sales manager of The 
Za-Rex Company, Inc., South Boston. 
Joseph Partridge, formerly with the 
George William Bentley Company, Bos- 
ton, has been appointed assistant sales 
manager of The Za-Rex Company. 


Inc. 


Record Earnings for Reynolds 


Tobacco 

Earnings of the R. J. Reynolds To- 
bacco Company for 1931 amounted to 
$36,396,816, representing a new record 
for the company. This figure com- 
pares with $34,256,664 for 1930. These 
earnings are after deduction of all 
charges, including interest, Federal and 
State income taxes and depreciation. 


G. L. Cramer with Soule, 
Feeley & Richmond 


George L. Cramer, formerly New 
England and New York representative 
of the Beck Engraving Company, has 
joined the staff of 8. eeley & 
Richmond, Inc., advertising agency of 
Syracuse, N. Y., and New York. He 
will act as account executive with 
headquarters at Syracuse. 


McIndoe and Lesan on 


Postal Life Board 
W. J. McIndoe, of The Philip Ritter 
Company, and H. E. Lesan, of the H. E. 


Lesan Advertising Agency, Inc., both 
of New York, have been elected to the 
board of trustees of the Postal Life 


Insurance Company, New York. 
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Again Heads Puget Sounders 

Brenton S. Brown, of Vancouver, 
. C., was re-elected president of thie 
Puget Sounders and British Columbians, 
Inc., at its recent annual meeting at 
Seattle. Directors of the organization 
voted for the expenditure of $35,000 for 
national advertising. Frank I. Sefrit, of 
Bellingham, was named head of the 
advertising committee. 

Milne-Ryan-Gibson, Inc., Seattle ail- 
vertising agency, will continue to direct 
the advertising account. 


K. W. Diller Joins Sampson 
& Murdock 


Kendrick Welles Diller, formerly ad 
vertising representative of The Seven 
Seas, published at New York by The 
North German Lloyd, has joined the 
Sampson & Murdock Company, Boston, 
as a member of its direct advertising 
division. He was at one time Eastern 
advertising manager and_ circulation 
- mm Sa of the Credit Monthly, New 

ork. 


New Account to 
Larchar-Horton 


The American Institute of Finance, 
Boston, financial and investment advisory 
service has appointed the Larchar-Hor 
ton Company, advertising agency of that 
city, to direct its advertising account 
~~ and newspapers are being 
used. 


Appoints Bermingham, 


Castleman & Pierce 
The Palmer & Embury Manufacturing 
Company, New York, maker of furni- 
ture and importer of antiques, has ap 
pointed Bermingham, Castleman & 
Pierce, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising. 


Glenn Hutchinson Joins Radio 
Station KMOX 


Glenn W. Hutchinson, who for the 
last ten years has been manager of th: 
St. Louis office of the H. W. Kastor & 
Sons Advertising Company, is now di 
rector of advertising and publicity for 
radio station KMOX, St. Louis. 


Westfalia Separator to 
Ullman 


The Westfalia Separator Company 
Inc., New York, cream and _ special 
separators, has appointed Roland G. F 


Ullman, Advertising, Philadelphia, to di 
erect its advertising. Business publica 
tions will he used. 


New Account to Diener & 
Dorskind 


The Gotham Tissue Corporation, New 
York, Seda toilet tissue, has appointe: 
Diener & Dorskind, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, to direct its advertis 
ing account. 
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The many friends of 


PAUL MEYER 


former Publisher of Theatre Magazine 


will be interested to know of his 
appointment as Vice-President of 


WORLD BROADCASTING SYSTEM, Inc. 


Thus rounding an exceptional staff, always ready to 


serve the advertising agency and its clients. 


Among these are : 


CAMPBELL-EWALD Co., INc. 
for Olds Motor Works 
Chevrolet Motor Co. 


Oakland Motor Car Co. 


THe GrYER COMPANY 
for Frigidaire Corp. 


LENNEN & MITCHELL 


for Hupp Motor Car Corp. 


Remington-Rand, Inc. 


John H. Woodbury, Inc. 


Erwin, WaAsey & Co. 
for Maxwell House Coffee 


L. H. HARTMAN Co., INC. 
for Dutch Masters Cigars 


STANLEY E, GuUNNISON. INC. 
and 
CRITCHFIELD & COMPANY 


for Life Savers, Inc. 


BLACKETT-SAMPLE-HUMMERT, 
INc. 
for Edna 

Inc. 
Louis Philippe, Inc. 

Jo-cur, Inc. 
Kissproof, Inc. 
Wyeth Chemical Co. 


Wallace Hopper, 


TuHompson-Kocnu Co. 
for Phillips Chemical Co. 


WORLD BROADCASTING SYSTEM, Inc. 
50 West 57th Street, New York 


DETROIT 


DALLAS 


TORONTO 

















Little 


The 


Two young men and an adver- 
tiser are the principals of a 
case study which is presented for 
Class review. These men, though 
young in years, had long worked 
on the advertiser’s account which 
had expanded in importance as 
sales volume increased the appro- 
priation. One was advertising man- 
ager. The other was the agency 
account executive. 

Trouble buzzed, in what other- 
wise was a happy relationship, 
whenever thought centered around 
the money paid to the advertising 
agency. Fifteen per cent bulked 
big, in the eyes of the advertiser— 
too big for work seeming wholly 
accomplished by the advertising 
manager and the account execu- 
tive. Long dwelling on this thought 
led, as is probably now foreseen by 
the Class, to a decision to get this 
commission gravy. 

The advertiser set up the two 
young men in business as a house 
agency. Office space was leased in 
a building several blocks away 
from headquarters. To this the 
small personnel of the advertising 
department was moved. Personnel 
steadily increased—a_ telephone 
operator, checking clerks, mes- 
sengers, an interviewer of space 
salesmen. Two people were hired 
to handle accounting, there was a 
publicity man, copy writers, art di- 
rector and a production manager. 

As the pay-roll increased, so did 
other expenses including payment 
for market research and legal 
counsel. With the addition of two 
clients, curiously enough, expenses 
didn’t decrease, they climbed higher. 

Worse still, the men who, as ad- 
vertising manager and account ex- 
ecutive devoted all their time to 
the client before he became an 
agency owner, as agency operators, 
found themselves kept busy placat- 
ing their smaller clients who felt 
they were receiving too little at- 
tention. 

A year has gone by, decidedly 
not one of satisfaction to the ad- 
vertiser under discussion. It was 


Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 


94 


even less so when the agency’s an- 
nual report was presented. Instead 
of the agency contributing a profit 
from its 15 per cent commissions, 
the advertiser finds himself shelling 
out to finance his agency offspring 
Some members of the Class wil 
know about this particular case 
Others will read into it similar but 
different incidents. This case and 
others like it, however, have ove 
thing in common—the owners ol 
house agencies soon find that the 
15 per cent agency commission 
isn’t all the gravy it seems. 
What gravy there is can only be 
strained by a well-rounded agency 
unit. Over the years your School- 
master has observed numerous at- 
tempts on the part of advertisers 
to establish such units. Where such 
subsidized agencies have held their 
ground, they have been the rare 
exceptions which emphasize the 


risk involved. 


* * 


The Class has had its share of 
discussions on the proper size of 
a coupon in an advertisement. The 
Schoolmaster still receives numer- 
ous letters pointing out ridiculous 
coupon layouts. Some coupons are 
so small that an average name and 
address could not be filled in un- 
less one had the ability to engrave 
the Lord’s Prayer on a pin head. 

It was with a great deal of in- 
terest that the Schoolmaster looked 
at a double-page advertisement of 
the Shirtcraft Company, Inc., in a 
business paper. 

Instead of running the coupon 
on the bottom, right-hand corner 
of the second page, or even across 
the bottom of the page, Shirtcraft 
devotes almost a half page to it. 

The coupon runs the length of 
the entire page from top to bottom. 
The retailer who wants to see 
Shirtcraft’s spring line has a 
space eight inches long for his 
name, eight inches for his street 
address and the same space for 
filling in the city and State loca- 
tion of his establishment. 


If inquiries are wanted as a 
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means of getting business, a roomy 
coupon is a splendid advertising 
investment. 

In this connection it should be 
remembered that there is a postal 
regulation affecting the size of 
coupons in publications which 
enjoy second-class privileges. Cou- 
pons, and any other matter in- 
tended for detachment, may be in- 
cluded in advertisements, provided 
they constitute only an incidental 
feature. If the coupon consists of 
not more than one-half of one 
page, it shall be regarded as an 
incidental feature by the Post 
Office. 

. * * 

There is a ritual preceding pub- 
lication of the written word which 
agency executives know only too 
well. Every word, every phrase, 
every sentence is carefully studied 
by clients. Heavy deliberation 
and lengthy conferences are de- 
voted to matters of change and 
revision. Nothing goes into print 
without final proofs being okayed. 

With h_ popularity extended to the 
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spoken word in advertising, we 
witness a contrast that is incongru- 
ous. Clients, on the day of broad- 
cast, order extensive revampings 
of their commercial announce- 
ments. Presidents and vice-presi 
dents about to take over the micro 


phone, put changes in their 
speeches. 

Printed copy rarely would be 
handled so haphazardly. There is 


no reason to treat the spoken 
word less carefully than the writ- 
ten word, if the task of the spoken 
word is as important as that of its 
written brother. 

Perhaps when advertisers know 
better what they may say, can say 
and want to have spoken, ther 
will be more satisfaction with com- 
mercial announcements all around. 

7 * * 


So overworked is the word 
that we hesitate to describe a pre- 
diction made recently by Irving T. 

3ush as challenging. Yet the ut- 
terance was precisely that. Said 
Mr. Bush, who is founder of the 
_freight-& forwarding and terminal 
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Manufacturer With Selling Organization 
is Seeking Additional Items! 


A manufacturer with a capable selling organization 
is desirous of adding a new item to his present line. 
The plant is equipped to work in both metal and glass 
economically. Any product to be considered must be 
of known merit and of such a nature that it will respond 
readily to consumer advertising. A household or kitchen 
device is favored, but any sort of a product for which 
there appears to be a market will be given thorough 
consideration. This is an opportunity for some manu- 
facturer to reduce production overhead and sales costs. 


Write in detail regarding your’ product, how it is being sold, 
present distribution, etc. If it is along the line of what is 
wanted we will arrange for an interview. 


CARTER-THOMSON CO., Advertising 
WALNUT STREET, 


| 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Many a salesman has 
Hone a bang-up selling job 
m the spot. 


He has enthused his 

rospect with the power 
id logic of his presenta- 
tion. He has convinced his 
hearer that what he is sell- 
ng fits into the prospect’s 
elling plan, can do a real 


t- fob for him. 


The salesman walks out 
of the plant with the satis- 
faction and pride of a job 





rell done. 


He is followed into the 
ame office by an equally 
ood salesman. Then nine 
nore salesmen come in, all 
clieving their product is 
he most logical one for the 
rospect to buy. 


It is now 12:30 and the 
rospect goes out to lunch. 


After lunch nine more 
rood salesmen each -do a 
ne selling job. The man 
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Well Sold But Laid 
Aside 


who made the first call, 
who perhaps did the best 
selling job of all, can’t ex- 
pect that every word and 
fact is remembered at 5 
P.M. His whole story, not 
forgotten, is nevertheless 


laid aside. 


Doesn’t it seem only 
fair to give a good sales- 
man the continuous re- 
minder influence and sell- 
ing value of a real sales 
message where the pros- 
pect will see it, the day 
and the week after the 
presentation was made? 


A good salesman in these 
days of bare-handed selling 
is entitled to advertising 
help. He deserves and well 
rates the assistance of ad- 
vertising copy backing up 
his sales presentation in the 
pages of publications read 
by his prospects. 


Give him this backing 
by using selling copy in the 
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A Buy for Publishers | we'tet‘cnrouststhis'storm, Ams] PO 


ican industry will make more oper- 





On February 8th a salesman with 9 years > " 
of successful experience representing im- ating at 80 per cent of capacity the —~ 
portant trade and class publications and than it ever did before going aty k, in 
a background of 12 years in merchandis- | ©V€M 100 per cent. by the 1] 
ing and advertising, will become available That prediction is a good oneff phia. a 
to some publisher who is especially inter- for manufacturers to remember ‘h ~~ 
ested at this time in strengthening his and a better one to set up as a ” Fer a 
Middle West business. This man has | goal to be striven for. But be-§f these bar 
a thorough and valuable acquaintance fore any manufacturer is making 1 m to 
among advertising agencies and manufac- | more operating at 80 per cent of “The di 
turers in this territory. Previous earn | capacity than he formerly madeg members 
ings have been on a fairly high scale of . . food te . of tising int 
prosperity; at present market rates his carrying the peak load, he is likely The ¢ 
services are distinctly a “buy.” Detailed | tO find it necessary to: was Hov 
references. Correspondence confidential. 1. Organize the several depart- rs 
Write “R,” Box 138, Printers’ Ink. ments of his business in a manner ,.noring 

that enables each to function with Richard 

a minimum of wasted time or en- oy Oe 

ergy. worshipec 


PRRGING SALEIMAN | . © Lee be mle cnt Wy abe: 


ing the advertising space that he 


AVAILABLE buys yield every ounce of valueg °°’™ 








that it holds. . 
Capable man seeks connection with 3. Make his men—especially hi: C. P. 
company offering modern facilities. | salesmen—see a tangible gain in 
New York City territory. ap ae —_ —— selfish tactics‘ barles 
4 s in favor of team play. tising Cl 
Address “’O,"" Box 137, Printers’ Ink That program constitutes a chal won mad 
lenge to management that probably§ \! i 
won't be accepted by many. Thosef(‘j,::1es A 
who can meet it successfully won't}. Thom: 
Depression + Stimulation = Normalcy | need to lie awake nights frettingg [he ‘ 
The plus factor (sales sicesiation) is | about competition. Boehm, N 
Gries care — a 
ie Whitney. 
Results under test: 150% increase in Form Mortimer W. Mears, 
gross returns . . . 208% increase in net I H 
profits. nec. art 
Mailed Without Charge on Letter-Head Request Mortimer W. Mears, Inc., is the name 
° ROBERT RUXTON of a — afore seer a The Ha 
been formed with offices in the Marpac y, 
10 High Street Boston, Mass. Building, St. Louis. Mr. Mears, pres the by 
ident, and William Johnson, secretary.Birom whi 
of the new business, were formerly wit tions of | 
the Chappelow Advertising Compan) it a rece! 
Arthur M. ay, who was with ceneral m 
R OLAND Cor E | Beecher-Cale-Maxwell, Inc., is treasurer \ Edwar 
+ « 4h | Jistrict. 
° For nine years a member of the s , 

Editorial Staff of Printers’ Ink “National Real Estate Journal } 
Sales Promotion « Merchandis- a Monthly lohn B 
in Counsel e Advertising Copy National Real Estate Journal, pub—the Morri 

lished at Chicago by the Porter-Bedeg tas been 


e usiness Writing + Booklets Langtry Corporation, is now being is™Okla., Ad 





370 Lexington Avenue, New York * —_ —— instead - lb other’ — 
Toleuh is x week. “roster” number will be pubg een elec 
elephone: LExington 2-3020 lished the middle of each April, it Carl H 
addition to the twelve monthly issues tary and 
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Poor Richardites Honor 
Franklin 


“Advertising advertising” was the 
theme this year of the banquet held last 
veck, in honor of Benjamin Franklin 
by the Poor Richard Club of Philadel- 
phia. This banquet marked the 
twenty-seventh time that the club has 
thus honored its “patron saint.’ 

For the first time in the history of 
these banquets, tribute to another in ad- 
lition to Franklin was paid when a toast 
was given to Thomas Edison. 

he dinner was attended by 1,300 club 
me mubere and representatives of adver- 
ing interests. 

The director-general of: the dinner 
was Howard C. Story with Harry T. 
Jordan acting as master of ceremonies. 

‘This dinner followed a day devoted to 
onoring Franklin. At noon the Poor 
a hard Club, under the direction of 
Fred G. Jones, held memorial services 
at Old Christ Church where Franklin 
worshiped and then marched to Frank- 
lin’s grave where descendants of Frank- 
in placed a wreath sent by President 
Hoover. 


C. P. Penney Heads Buffalo 
Club 


Charles P. Penney has been elected 
president of the Greater Buffalo Adver- 
tising Club. Frederick A. Peacock has 
een made vice-president and Edward é 
Meyer, second vice-president. K. 
Evarts has been elected hesmeaame 
Charles A, Coupe, secretary, and Charles 
|. Thomas, executive secretary. 

Che following have been elected di- 








ectors for three-year terms: Joseph M 
Boehm, Neil D. Callanan, John Daniels, 
Ir. W. Arthur Lansill and Harry W. 
Whitney. 


Hartford Club to Rejoin 
A, F. A. 


The Hartford, Conn., Advertising Club 
has voted to renew its membership in 
the Advertising Federation of America, 
rom which it withdrew last fall. Func- 
tions of the Federation were explained 
at a recent luncheon by Earle Pearson, 
general manager of the Federation, and 
V. Edward Borges, governor of the First 
District. 


Heads Tulsa Club 


John B. Old, advertising manager of 
- Morris Plan Company of Oklahoma, 

s been elected president of the Tulsa, 
Ou a., Advertising Club. Don -Watts, of 
the advertising agency of that name, has 
been elected vice-president. 

Carl Hovgarde, has been made secre- 
tary and Miss Florence Nichols, trea- 
surer. 


Appoints Snow Agency 


The Union-Bay State Company, Lynn, 
Mass., manufacturer of chemical shoe 
fir ings, has appointed Walter B. Snow 
& Staff, Inc., Boston advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising account. 
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GEORGE 
RAISES HELL 


Smug, self-satisfied fools. “You big 
city people make me laugh.” .. . 
“You think the same thoughts, say 
the same things and think the sun 
rises when you crow."’ Thus hectored 
George D. Mitchell, Managing Editor 
of Pathfinder, in a speech before the 
Advertising Club of New York. And the 
reverberations haven't died down yet. 


Mitchell's “Small Town 
America.’” He revealed an America 
it pays to know. Said: “‘Mass pro- 
duction and mass marketing both fail 
if you stop at the city gates!!’’ 


Governor Roosevelt, Al Smith, Mark 
Hellinger, Vice-President Curtis, Dr. 
Starch, Roger Babson Hail Columbia-ed 
this speech. Eddie Cantor said: ‘‘I 
find myself sorry for having been born 
in a bic city. If it ever happens 
again, I'll be born in a small town 


subject was 


If you want to know what kind of a 
country this really is, get Mitchell's 
speech “Making Snoopee in the 
Small Town.” You'll need it if you 


sell or advertise. Now in booklet 
form. A copy free. No obligation— 
whatever Just address Pathfinder, 
Washington, D. 














SEASONED 
Sales Executive 


whose 15 years experience in all 
phases of marketing Food products 
should make himextremelyvaluable 
to an organization requiring the 
services of a man who can analyze 
sales problems, originate and de 
velop sound marketing ideas, and 
through personal direction carry 
them out profitably. 








He has successfully occupied ex- 
ecutive positions with large manu- 
facturers of flour, cereals, butter, 
cheese, grocery specialties. 


An experienced sales and market analyst 
and director of salesmen; has personally 
contacted all types of buyers and distrib- 
utors; familiar with all important markets. 


Desires connection with manufecturer or 
advertising egency which cen use his 
ability in merchandising. 


“N,”" Box 136, Printers’ Ink 
6 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago Ill. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion, 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; 


Minimum order, $3.75 
Final Closing Saturday 





ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


M42z ORDER SPECIALISTS 
Display and Classified Ads Written— 

Inserted All Magazines, Newspapers 
MARTIN ADVERTISING AGENCY 
276 P West 43 rd Se., N. ¥. C. Est. 1923. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ESTABLISHED, ~ MEDIU M-SIZED 
NEW YORK AGENCY offers advan- 
tageous proposition to free lance or small 
agent, having active accounts. Write 
Box Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED: NEW ERA PRESS—Size 


767, 








9 x 12, to print two sides, with or with- 
out tag patching and eyeletting equip- 
ment. Cash transaction. Box 771, P. I. 


MR. PUBLISHER—I can give persistent 
constructive representation in Chicago. 
12 years’ experience selling newspapers 
and trade papers. University education, 
established office. I know merchandising. 
Can keep good-will and sell volume. 
Commission basis Box 763, Printers’ 
Ink, Chicago Office. 








WE WILL SHARE SPACE 
Opportunity for the right magazine or 
book publisher to cut costs. 

> ee house willing to sublet up to 
5000 sq. desirable office space, and if 
desired 5. ‘ian expenses on experienced 


shipping, mailing, addressing, accounting 
and other departments. Box 755, i 





CANADA-—lInfluential Vancouver, B. ch. 
mechanical manufacturer, with efficient, 
independent, subsidiary distributing or- 


ganization wants (1) additional line suit- 
able for Canadian manufacturing for 
domestic or export markets; also (2) ad- 
ditional lines for distribution only. Must 
have satisfactory sales possibilities. Ad- 
vertiser requires no further capital but 
desires simply to increase scope of opera- 
tions through the manufacture or distri- 
bution of additional lines. Address reply 
to McConnell and Fergusson, Limited, 
Vancouver, B. C. 


PUBLISHERS’ REPRESENTATIVES 
Organization established twenty years 
covering entire Middle West from head- 
quarters at Chicago and _ branches in 
Cleveland and Detroit is in a position 
to render further service. 

We would consider— 

1. Taking over another Publishers’ 
Representative organization, including de- 
sirable personnel. 

2. Taking over Chicago Office, in- 
cluding personnel, of publisher now 
operating .own Chicago branch. 

» & Handling advertising sales of de- 
sirable publications at present having no 
Chicago Office. Box 756, P. I. 








CLEVELAND REPRESENTATIVE 

Past twelve years covering Ohio, Michigar 
and western Pennsylvania, representing 
one trade paper. Would like an additiona 
established publication for the above ter 
ritory, commission basis. Sales . or 
and references furnished. Box 761, I 


WE SEEK -A MAN who is looking for g 
a connection through investment i 

splendid business. For New York a 
metropolitan sales to advertisers, five ar 
ten chains and other big outlets. Adve 
tising and counter merchandise throug 
printed and screen process productior 
Address in confidence. Box 762, P | 


Family Magazine—Bad health and ag 
justifies owner in selling controlling ir 
terest in centrally located and prominer 
monthly publication. Paid — 

nearly 600,000 as cf December, 1931, 

pirations killed to date. Company own) 
producing plant and equipment, fre 
of indebtedness except current accounts 











Efficient organization with Special Rep 
resentatives in principal advertising cen 
Prices reasonable. Box 758, ; 


ters. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


You Have a 
lem. inding a good position with 4 


good company. fe have a powerful « 
ganization that for over 13 years hay 
SPECIALIZED in pecving $5,000-$50 0 

men, Penn hasa REPUTATION supreng 
for helping good men like you. Let 1 
join forces. Since 1919 we have joine 
forces with thousands of successful mer 

These men will assure you that you ca 
not make a finer combination than by work 
ing with Penn. As OB PENN, INC 


535 Sth Av., N 

advertii 
ability offered exceptional opportunit 
on a profit sharing basis. Appointmer 
by phone. Robert L. Stillson, Medalli 
3-3157. New York City. 


Salesmen for Political Campaign Buttor 
and Convention Badges. Splendid si 
mae. Fine a lagag og for large or 
Good commission. Louis Button ( 
Fourth and Lucas, “Si. Louis, Mo. 


Advertising Salesmen—Experienced 
ducers on space and listings for director 
work in the Metropolitan area an 
principal cities. Liberal commissions 
weekly settlements. Box 764, P. I 








ca HELP WANTED 
Printing Salesman with 























EXPERIENCED WINDOW DISPLA 
SALESMAN in New York City an 
nearby territory for a well-organize: 

paint process house, and display orga 


zation. Wonderful opportunity for a |i 
wire. Liberal commission basis. Wr 
fully, giving experience in detail. Nes 
York Poster Service, Inc., 199 Fult 


Street, New York City. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


PHYSICIAN- WRITER, PROMINENT. 
OFFERS FREE-LANCE SERVICES 
TO PROMOTE WORTHY HEALTH 
OR MEDICAL PROGRAMS. BOX 
754, PRINTERS’ INK. 


TRADE PAPER EDITOR—Eight years 
n present position, to be forced out 
hy consolidation policy of new owners. 
Reference, present employer. Christian, 
married. Box 770, Printers’ Ink. 


Production Man-—3 years’ experience. 
Thorough knowledge of engraving, type 
and printing. Hard working. Reliable. 
Me xderate salary. Present employer will 

upply recommendations. Box 752, P. I 
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ARTIST—EXTENSIVE EXPERIENCE 
NATIONAL AND MAGAZINE AC- 
COUNTS. Fine comprehensives, finishes. 
Color specialist. Any arrangement con- 
sidered. Box 760, Printers’ Ink. 


YOUNG MAN, 27 years, desirous con- 
nection with a small yet progressive 
agency, in which he may some day be- 
come part owner. Ten years general 
advertising experience. Box 765, P. 1 


: ARTIST 


Good practical visualizer and layout man. 
Also finishes, agency experience. Mod- 
erate salary. Box 768, Printers’ Ink 


EXPERT SECRETARY, stenographer, 














Production—Typography 
and Layout Man 

4A agency trained—8 years’ experience. 

Minimum salary. Will leave New York 

if necessary. Box 769, Printers’ Ink. 





Artist, 28—-with creative ability in flat 
color design—figures and lettering—suit- 
able for silk screen and wood block re- 
production, wishes position where salary 
is secondary to opportunity. Samples 
available. Box 766, Printers’ Ink. 


TRADE PAPER EXECUTIVE 
12 yrs.” experience: advertising, business 
management, sales, editorial. A-1 refer- 
ences. Age 37, college educated, married. 
Moderate salary anywhere. Address 
‘Advertiser,’727 Monadnock Blk., Chicago. 








corresp t, Chicago. 7 years’ expe- 
rience as assistant to Adv. and Sales 
Prom. Manager. References and detailed 
outline of experience gladly furnished 
Box 751, Printers’ Ink. 


CREATIVE ARTIST—DIRECTOR 
Producing ideas and visuals in all phases of 
advertising and finished art of high quality 
Directing the purchase and production of 
art, engraving, printing, etc. Free-lance 
or part-time basis. Box 753, I. 


TECHNICAL PUBLICITY—Five years 
with a leading technical magazine (four 
as editor) fit me to prepare acceptable 
publicity material or to produce a 
readable, appealing house magazine. If 
you need such service let’s talk it over. 
Box 759, Printers’ Ink. 














Bound to Get the Most 


Out of Them 


‘OPIES of the PRINTERS’ INK PUBLICATIONS when 


A bound provide easy, orderly reference to sales and 


advertising problems. 


Swift & Co. executives, for instance, have available in 
handy and convenient form a wealth of “invaluable mate- 
rial” to draw from, as their letter shows. 


“We now have in our library Printers’ 


Ink Monthly 


hound from January, 1923, to date and Printers’ 


Ink Weekly bound from 1916 to date. We find 


this material invaluable.” 


Binders keep copies in neat chronological 
order and make an attractive addition to any 
These binders are sold at 
The WEEKLY binder, holding nine or 
more copies, $1.25 postpaid. MONTHLY binder, 


desk or library. 


cost. 


holding eight copies, $2.00. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLICATIONS 
New York 


185 Madison Avenue =: :: = :: 
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